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SKETCHES OF LAKE SUPERIOR. | 


I.—-CATHOLIC MISSIONARIES. 


On the shore of the strait which affords the only visible outlet to Lake 
Superior, at the rapids, or ‘‘Sault,” lies the village of Sault de Ste. Marie, 
on the spot where, it is believed, ‘‘the first whiteman . . __ set foot 
upon any portion of’* the Old Northwest Territory. The ‘‘white man’”’ 
to whom reference is made was Jean Nicolet, who was in the service of 
Champlain. He ascended the Ottawa and Mattawan Rivers, passed 
through Lake Nipissing and descended French River, coasted the 
northern shore of Lake Huron, and ascended the strait to the Sault, where 
he probably arrived in the summer of 1634. Here the explorer and his 
Huron boatmen found rest and hospitality in the wigwams of the people 
of the falls. + 

After a brief stay at the old Indian hamlet, Nicolet descended the strait 
and pursued a westerly course—making a short visit at Mo-che-ne-mok-e- 
nung, the Michilimackinac of the French. 

The Jesuit missionaries, Raymbault and Jogues, came next, in 1641. 
“When they reached the falls, they found two thousand Indians assembled 
there, and amid their joyful greetings the missionaries gazed with delight 
on the vast field which lay before them, . . . LEarnestly did the 
Chippewas press the two fathers to stay in their midst... . But it 





*Butterfield's History of the Discovery of the Northwest, p. 51. +Butterfield, 
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could not be so. The paucity of missionaries in the Huron country did 
not yet permit the establishment of that distant mission. Raymbault and 
Jogues could but plant the cross to mark the limit of their spiritual pro- 
gress,*” 

The establishment of missions among the Algonquins of Lake Supe- 
rior was retarded or rendered impossible for many years by the fiend- 
ish ferocity of the Iroquois. But, at last, in 1660, Father René 
Menard decided to found a mission on the distant and rock-bound coast 
of the “Great Lake,” (Gitchi-gummi). His head was whitened with 
“=~ years,f but his heart 
4 was brave and full of 
izeal. “I trust,” said 
he, in a letter written 
at the time, ‘‘in that 
Providence which feeds 
the little birds and 
| clothes the lilies of the 
| field.’ 

After a long and fa- 
tiguing voyage, the 
missionary reached the 
head of Keweenaw 
Bay, where he spent 
=| the winter among the 
| Ottawas. In the fol- 
lowing summer (1661) 
Menard, accompanied 
by an Indian guide, 
started (according to 

Voyager's Cove. most authorities) with 
the intention of continuing his journey to Chegoimegon Bay, which 
appears to have been his original destination. They took the route 
through Portage Lake; and while the Indian was engaged in carrying 
the canoe across the portage to Lake Superior, Father Menard wandered 
into the woods,** and was either lost or murdered by a treacherous native. 

Mr. Shea thinks that the missionary started to visit the Wyandots in 











*John G. Shea's ‘History of Catholic Missions,’ p. 350. Shea's ‘History of Catholic Missions,’ p. 352. 
Relation des Fesuites, 1660, p. 30. *** Early History of Michigan,’ E. M, Sheldon, p. 27. 
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the vicinity of the Noquet Islands, and that he was probably murdered 
on the first rapid of the Menomonee. * 

On the first of September, 1665, Claude Allouez arrived at the Sault 
de Ste. Marie on his way to Chegoimegon Bay. He coasted the south 
shore of Superior in a bark canoe and reached his destination on the first 
of October. He proceeded at once to build a chapel, at the spot hence- 
forth called La Pointe du Saint Esprit, and began to gather his Indian 
church. ¢ 

La Pointe, the site of the mission, was near the southern extremity of 
Madeline Island—one of the group now known as the Apostle Islands— 
and, like the Sault, owed its population to the fine fishing afforded by 
the neighboring waters. 

Allouez’s little chapel was, without doubt, the first church edifice built 
west of the eastern shore of Lake Huron, and La Pointe the first perma- 
nent mission attempted on Lake Superior. ; 

The second mission on the Great Lake was founded at the Sault de Ste. 
Marie, by Pére Marquette, in 1668. Inhabited by Europeans from that 
time forth, the Sault is the oldest settlement in the present State of Mich- 
igan. 

In scholarship, intellect and religious devotion, Jaques Marquette was 
the peer of the best men of his time. Among the self-denying band “who 
hallowed by their labors and life-blood so many a wild spot now occupied 
by the busy hives of men, none of them impresses us more in his whole _ 
life and career with his piety, sanctity, and absolute devotion to God, 
than Father Marquette.’’§ 

In 1669, Marquette was joined at the Sault by Dablon, Superior ot the 
mission, and they were soon established in a square fort of cedar pickets 

enclosing a chapel and a house. Near by they had cleared a 
large tract of land and sown it with wheat, Indian corn, peas, and other 
crops. ** 

In the fall of 1669 Marquette took charge of the mission at La Pointe, 
Allouez went to Green Bay and Dablon remained at the Sault. In a 
letter written at the last named mission, in 1670, Pére Dablon gives a 





**History of Catholic Missions,’ p. 356. +'Shea's History of Catholic Missions,’ p. 358. 

tCe quartier du lac, ou nous nous sommes arrestés, est entre deux grands Bourgs, et comme le centre 
de toutes les nations de ces contrées, parceque la pesche y est abondante, qui est le principal fond de la 
subsistance de ces peuples. Pére Allouez in Relation of 1667, p. 13, (Quebec edition of 1858.) 

? John G. Shea in Catholic World, Nov. 1877, p. 267. 

**Parkman’s ‘La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West,’ p. 20. 
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description of the rapid and strait, from which we translate the following 
extract : 


That which is commonly called the Saz/¢ is not properly a fall or a cataract of water, much elevated, 
but a very swift current, ° 5 p which finds itself so often arrested by the numerous rocks 
which dispute the passage, that it forms a dangerous rapid half a league in width. . ° 
It is three leagues distant from Lake Superior, and twelve leagues from Lake Huron, and Genel the 
intervening space flows a beautiful river, interspersed with many islands, which, at the widest places, are 

attered as far as one can see. Almost everywhere the current is gentle, and if it were not for the Sau/t 
navigation would be easy. 

At the foot of the rapids, and among the bubbling pools, there is fine fishing from spring until winter. 
The fish, which belongs to a variety not generally found in Lake Superior or Lake Huron (?), is called 
by the natives atticameg, and in our language fozsson blanc (white fish), for it is truly very white and 
excellent, and constitutes the greater part of the living of these people.* 


For the purpose of gaining a better foothold in the region of the 
great lakes, and in order to foster and perpetuate the spirit of friendship 
in which the Ottawas had received the early missionaries and explorers, 
M. Talon, Intendant of New France, sent messengers-to convoke a grand 
council at the Sault de Ste. Marie, in the spring of 1671. Representative 
“chiefs from fourteen tribes of the northwest’’ + met the French officer, 
M. de St. Lusson, and his attendants, who, with imposing ceremonies, took 
formal possession of the country. 

After raising the cross and the lilies of France, Pére Allouez, who 
acted as interpreter on the occasion, made a speech, in the course of which 
he pronounced a glowing panegyric on his king, Louis XIV, representing 
him as ‘‘the chief of chiefs,” who had not ‘‘his equal in the world.”’} 

During this year (1671) Marquette lost the greater portion of his La 
Pointe people through removal, and himself accompanied a band of 
Hurons to the Straits of Mackinac, where he at once established the mission 
of St. Ignatius. 

For the next nine years (1671-1679) Pére Druilletes was the leading 
spirit at the Sault. On several occasions his little chapel was burned to 
the ground, but the aged father was full of energy, and continued to 
work until, ‘‘ broken by age, hardships and infirmities,” he found it nec- 
essary to return to Quebec, where he died in 1680. 

The history of early Catholic missions on Lake Superior is traced with 
difficulty from this point, as there is no record of what transpired other 
than the incidental references of travelers. Charlevoix, who visited 
Mackinac in 1721, mentions the Sault as one of the posts where mis- 





* Relations des Fesuites, 1670, pp. 78 and 79. +‘Foster and Whitney's Geological Report,’ p. 8. Ibid. 
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sionaries were then stationed. But as explorers, pioneers and annalists 
of Lake Superior, the career of the Jesuits was ended, 


II.—THE FUR TRADERS. 


As the first settlements in New France were made under the auspices 
of companies organized for the prosecution of the fur trade, the enter- 
prising followers of this traffic were early and frequent visitors to the 
region of the great lakes. Induced by the prospect of gain, and having, 
perhaps, a keen relish for adventure, the trader embarked with his mer- 
chandise in birch canoes, 
coasted the shores of the 
lakes and the rivers, and 
penetrated the secluded 
retreats of the vast and 
silent wilderness, This 
trade gave employment 
to a large number of 
boatmen and woodsmen 
known as coureurs des bots. 

‘A wild-looking set 
were these rangers of the 
woods and waters! The 
weirdness was often en- 
hanced by the dash of In- 
dian blood. Picturesque, 
too, they were in their red 
flannel or leather shirts, 

The Pictured Rocks—Wreck Cliff and Cascade. and cloth caps of some 
gay color, finished to a point, which hung over on one side with a depend- 
ing tassel. They hada genuine love for the occupation, and muscles that 
seeméd never to tire at the paddle and oar. From dawn to sunset, with 
only a short interval, and sometimes no midday rest, they would ply 
these implements, causing the canoe or barge to fly through the water 
like a thing of life; but often contending against head winds, and gaining 
but little progress in a day’s rowing. The labor of the oar was relieved 
by songs, to which each stroke kept time, with added vigor.*” 











*From an address on the ‘‘ Early Colonization of Detroit,” by Bela Hubbard, * Michigan Pioneer 
Collections,’ vol. 1, pp. 365-6. \ 
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But, owing to too great freedom from the restraints of lew and civilized 
society, many of the coureurs des bois became sufficiently reckless and 
dissolute to endanger the interests of their employers, to say nothing of 
the corrupting influence which they exerted upon the natives. . Fortified 
posts were therefore established, at the confluence of the rivers and the 
lakes, for the protection of the trade and the restraint of these profligates 
of the wilderness. * 

Owing to the competition of English traders—the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany in particular, chartered in 1670, by Charles II.—the French had lost 
control of a considerable portion of the trade before the surrender of 
Quebec. 

In 1783-87 was organized “ the ‘famous Northwest Company, which for 
a time held a lordly sway over the wintry lakes and boundless forests of 
the Canadas, almost equal to that of the East India Company over the 
voluptuous climes and magnificent realms of the orient.’’} 

One of the most important posts of the Northwest Company was at 
the Grand Portage, on the north shore of Lake Superior. The place was 
occupied as a trading post by Captain Jean DuLuth, in 1679, but it does 
not seem to have been the seat of a permanent or-extensive trade until 
the time of the Northwest Company. The fort was situated on the shore 
of the bay, with a background of lofty hills, and was ‘‘ picketed in with 
cedar pallisadoes.’’} 

The magnitude of the business of the Northwest Company is indicated 
by the following quotation from one who was a member of the corpora- 
tion and who spent some time at the Grand Portage: 


In 1788, the gross amount of the adventure for the year did not exceed forty thousand pounds, but 
by the exertion, enterprise and industry of the proprietors, it was brought in eleven years to tripple that 
amount and upwards; yielding proportionate profits, ‘and surpassing, in short, anything known in 
America. ? 


The following list of furs and peltries handled in the year 1798 will 
serve as an illustration of the character of the trade: 


106,000 Beaver skins, 600 Wolverine skins, 
2,100 Bear skins, 1,650 Fisher skins, 
1,500 Fox skins, too Raccoon skins, 
4,000 Kit Fox skins, 3,800 Wolf skins, 
4,600 Otter skins, 7oo Elk skins, 

17,000 Musquash skins, 750 Deer skins, 





*Irving's ‘Astori«,’ p. 7. + Irving's ‘Astoria.’ 
f'Alex. Mackenzie's Voyages, etc.,’ p. 44. (London edition of 1801.) Ibid, p. 22. 
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32,000 Marten skins, "1,200 Deer skins dressed, 
1,800 Mink skins, 500 Buffalo robes.* 
6,000 Lynx skins, 

To carry on the business of collecting, transporting and disposing of 
these forest products required a force of from twelve to fourteen hundred 
men. The trade, like all commercial beginnings in new lands, followed 
the winding courses of the rivers and the shores of the lakes, and trans- 
portation was necessarily slow and expensive. 

The annual conference of the partners and their agents, held at the 
Grand Portage, was an 
event of ‘no trifling im- 
portance, and was at- 
tended with due cere- 
| mony. ‘‘Here, in an 
| immense wooden build- 
ing, was the great coun- 
cil hall, as also the 
banqueting chamber, 
decorated with Indian 
armsand accoutrements, 
and the trophies of the 
for trades. 6 0 The 
councils were held in 
great state, for every 
member felt as if sitting 
in parliament, and every 
retainer and dependent 
looked up to the assem- 
— blage with awe, as to 
Serene the house of lords. 

These grave and weighty councils were alternated by huge feasts and 
revels, like some of the old feasts described in Highland castles. The 
tables in the great banqueting room groaned under the weight of game of 
all kinds; of venison from the woods, and fish from the lakes, with hun- 
ters’ delicacies, such as buffaloes’ tongues, and beavers’ tails, and various 
luxuries from Montreal, all served up by experienced cooks brought for 
the purpose.’’t 








*Alex, Mackenzie, p, 25. t Irving's ‘Astoria,’ pp. 14 and 15, 
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In 1803, the Hudson Bay Company built a fort at the mouth of the , 
Kaministiquia River, Thunder Bay, (L. S.) 

The bitter struggle between the rival companies ‘still for a few 
years, but in 1821 they were united, and since that time the business— 
which has greatly diminished in value and importance—has been carried 
on in the name of the Hudson Bay Company. 


III.—FIRST COPPER MINES, 


Traces of ancient mines are found in many places on the Trap Range 
—which extends from Porcupine Mountains to Keweenaw Point—and on 
Isle Royale. It is generally supposed that the Mound Builders, who left 
so many evidences of their skill and industry in the Mississippi Valley, 
were the ancient copper miners of Lake Superior. Their excavations 
were necessarily shallow, as they were obliged to bail the water out of 
their mines by hand. For the purpose of breaking the vein-rock, they 
built fires on the surface, and after the rock had become sufficiently hot, 
caused it to break by the sudden application of water, They then com- 
pleted ‘‘the removal of pieces of native copper by mauling off the adher- 
ing particles of rock with stone hammers.”’ + 

Out of the pieces of ‘‘mass” copper thus obtained they made knives, 
chisels, hatchets, axes, spear-heads, arrow-heads, etc. Many of these 
implements have been found in the great mounds, or imbedded in the soil 
of the ancient maize fields cultivated by this mysterious people. 

Masses of copper left by the primitive miners, and others, discovered, 
perhaps, by glacial action, were found by the first white men who visited 
this region. Some of the earliest narratives of travel on “Lac Tracy,” 
as Superior was called by several of the French missionaries, contain 
quaint descriptions of these copper bowlders, 

In 1670 Claude Dablon wrote a long letter about the ‘‘ mines of cop- 
per,” etc., from which we quote the following: 

Advancing to the head of the lake, and returning one day’s journey by the south coast, there is seen 
on the edge of the water a rock of copper which weighs some seven or eight hundred pounds. 

The good priest tries our faith in his scientific knowledge, however, by 
some of his conclusions : 


We do not believe that the mines are found on these islands [Apostle], but that the copper was prob- 
ably brought from Minong [Isle Royale] or from other islands by floating ice, or over the bottom of the 
lake by the impetuous winds, which are very violent, particularly when they come from the northwest. 





+ ‘The Ancient Copper Miners of Lake Superior,” by Jacob Houghton—published in A, P. Swing- 
ford’s ‘ Mineral Resources of Lake Superior,’-p. 79. 
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Captain Jonathan Carver, who visited Lake Superior about the year 
1766, published an account of his “Three Years’ Travels through the 
Interior Parts of North America,” and painted the mineral resources of 
the country in such roseate hues that it is claimed a mining company was 
organized in London on the strength of his representations. However 
this may be, it is a matter of record that a mining company was organ- 
ized in London in 1770, for the purpose of working the supposed mines 
“on the shores of Lake Superior. 

For an account of this first modern attempt to work the mines of the 
northwest, we are indebted to the “Travels” of Mr. Alexander Henry, 
the English merchant and trader, who acted as agent of the company. 
‘*Early in May, 1771,” says Mr. Henry, ‘‘we departed from Point aux 
Pins,” and ‘‘ coasted westward ; but found nothing till we reached Onton- 
agon, where, besides the detached masses of copper formerly mentioned, 
we saw much of the same metal bedded in stone. Proposing to ourselves 
to make trial on the hill till we were better able to work upon the solid 
rock, we built a house and sent to the Sault de Ste. Marie for provisions. 

: Having arranged everything for the accommodation of 
the miners during the winter, we returned to the Sault. 

‘* Early in the spring of 1772 we sent a boat load of provisions; but it 
came back on the twentieth day of June, bringing with it, to our surprise, 
thé whole establishment of miners. They reported that in the course of 
the winter they had penetrated forty feet into the hill; but that on the 
arrival of the thaw, the clay on which, on account of its stiffness, they 
had relied, and neglected to secure it by supporters, had fallen in.” 

They thought that in order to reach the metal it would be necessary to 
sink an air shaft, and that this would require the hands of more men than 
could be supported in the country at that time. So the undertaking was 
abandoned, and the rich metals of Lake Superior were left in their rocky 
beds until American enterprise and capital began to develop the mines in 


1845 and subsequent years. 
Wituiam J. Cox. 
Calumet, L. S., Mich. 
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GENERAL. MOSES CLEAVELAND. 


GENERAL MOSES CLEAVELAND. 


In attempting to solve the problem of life, General Moses Cleaveland 
had a purpose and lived for a purpose. In his career, though controlled 
by circumstances, he manifested an unusual degree of wisdom and fore- 
sight. Among other achievements he founded a city—the beautiful city 
that inherits his name and cherishes his memory with a pride that 
approaches reverence. 

His ancestry is of historical interest, and has been traced to a remote 
period. The name ‘‘Cleaveland” is shown to be of Saxon origin, and 
was the name of a distinguished family in Yorkshire, England, before the 
Norman conquest. This family originally occupied an extensive landed 
estate that was singularly marked by open fissures in its rocky soil, known 
to the Saxons as ‘‘ clefts” or ‘‘cleves.” This peculiarity of the estate 
induced the rural population of the vicinity to speak of its occupants as 
the “Clefflands,” a name which the family accepted. This name like many 
others, as time elapsed, came to be spelled in a variety of ways—Cleff- 
land, Clifland, Cleiveland, Cleaveland, Cleveland. An antiquarian of 
repute states that William Cleveland; of York, England, who died at 
Hinckley, in Leicestershire, in 1630, was the remote ancestor of the 
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American Clevelands. It is also shown that a lineal descendant of his, 
whose name was Moses, and who was a housewright or builder by trade, 
emigrated from England and landed at Boston in the year 1635, where he 
remained for several years. He then, in connection with Edward Winn 
and others, founded the town of Woburn, Mass.,where both he and Winn 
permanently settled. 

This. Moses Cleveland was a man of intelligence and enterprise. He 
aspired to full citizenship, and became, in 1643, what was then called a 
‘*freeman.” The qualifications of a freeman required that he should be 
of ‘‘ godly walk and conversation, at least twenty-one years of age, take 
an oath of allegiance to the government of Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
be worth £200, and consent to hold office if elected, or pay a fine of 
forty shillings, and vote at all elections or pay the same fine.’’ These 
restrictions and conditions were so onerous that many who were eligible 
preferred not to become freemen, being more free as they were. But 
this Moses, who had now become a freeman, feeling that he had ancestral 
blood in his veins of a superior quality, thought that it ought to be trans- 
mitted, and after a brief courtship married, in 1648, Anne Winn, the 
daughter of his friend, Edward Winn of Woburn. In taking this step 
“Moses” did not make a ‘‘mistake.” The result was that he became the 
accredited progenitor of all the Clevelands born in the United States—a 
race not only numerous, but noted for great moral worth and many noble 
traits of character. 

General Moses Cleaveland, the subject of this sketch, was born January 
29, 1754, in the town of Canterbury, Windham County, and State of Con- 
necticut. He was the second son of Colonel Aaron Cleaveland, who 
married Thankful Paine, Both his father and mother were persons of 
culture. They saw promising traits of character in their son Moses when 
he was but a child, and resolved to give him a liberal education. At the 
proper age they sent him to Yale College, where he graduated in 1777. 
He then adopted the legal profession, and commenced the practice of 
law in his native town with marked success. The abilities of the young 
lawyer soon attracted public attention, and induced Congress to recognize 
his merits by appointing him, in 1779, captain of a company of sappers 
and miners in the army of the United States. He accepted the commis- 
sion, and remained in the service for several years, when he resigned and 
resumed the practice of law. He was also a prominent Mason and held 
the position of Grand Marshall of the Grand Lodge of Connecticut. He 
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was several times elected a member of the State Legislature, and in this 
capacity acquired an enviable reputation as a statesman. In 1794, he 
married Esther Champion, a young lady of rare accomplishments, and the 
daughter of Henry Champion. Early in 1796, after having risen rapidly 
through the subordinate military grades, he was advanced to the eee 
ship of the Fifth Brigade of the State militia. 

In regard to the subsequent career of General Cleaveland, it should be 
remembered that Connecticut; when a colony, acquired by grant of King 
Charles II. of England, in 1662, a vast tract of territory lying between the 
same parallels with the colony, and extending west from ‘‘sea to sea,” 
or from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. When Connecticut was ad- 
mitted into the Union as a State, she claimed this territory as her rightful 
domain. In adjusting this claim, Congress allowed her to retain only 
that part of the territory now known as the ‘‘ Western Reserve.” This 
she accepted in full discharge of her claim. 

The Western Reserve embraces the northeastern part of Ohio, and con- 
tains three millions and eight hundred thousand acres. In 1792 the State 
donated five hundred thousand acres of this land, since known as the 
‘* Fire-lands,” to citizens who had suffered by fire in the Revolution; and, 
in 1795, authorized a sale of the remaining part of the Reserve and 
appointed a committee to effect the sale. This remainder was sold within 
a few months for $1,200,000, which the State appropriated as a perma- 
nent fund for the support of her common schools. The purchasers of 
the land were sundry wealthy citizens known as the “ Connecticut Land 
Company.” The individuals comprising the Company held different 
shares, and with a view to convenience in the transaction of business, con- 
veyed their respective interests to three trustees, John Cadwell, John Mor- 
gan and Jonathan Brace. In accordance with articles of agreement entered 
into by the Land Company, the general management of its affairs was 
confided to a board of seven directors, Oliver Phelps, Henry Champion, 
Moses Cleaveland, Samuel W. Johnson, Ephraim Kirby, Samuel Mather, 
Jr.,and Roger Newbury. On the twelfth day of May, 1796, the following 
commission was issued by the board of directors to Moses Cleaveland, 
who was a shareholder in the Land Company: 

To Moses Cleaveland, Esq., of the County of Windham and State of Connecticut, one of the directors 


of the Connecticut Land Company. Greeting : 


We, the Board of Directors of said Company, having appointed you to go on to said land as super- 
intendent over the agents and men sent to survey and make locations on said land, and to make and 
enter into friendly negotiations with the natives who are on said land, or contiguous thereto, and may 
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have any pretended claim to the same, and secure such friendly intercourse amongst them as will estab- 
lish peace, quiet and safety to the survey and settlement of said lands not ceded by the natives under 
the authority of the United States. 

You are hereby, for the foregoing purposes, fully authorized and empowered to act and transact all 
the above business in as full and ample a manner as we ourselves could do; to make contracts on the 
foregoing matters in our behalf and stead, and make such drafts on our treasury as may be necessary to 
accomplish the foregoing object of your appointment. And all agents and men by us employed and 
sent to survey and settle said lands, to be obedient to your orders and directions; and you are to be 
accountable for all moneys by you received, conforming your conduct to such orders and directions as 
we may from time to time give you, and to do and act in all matters according to your best skill and 
judgment, which may tend to the best interest, prosperity and success of said Conneoticut Land Com- 
pany, having more particularly for your guide the Articles of Association entered into and signed by the 
individuals of said company. Dated at Hartford this 12th day of May, 1796. 


OLIVER PHELPS, 
Hise Geewrer:—lmon 
SAMUEL MATHER, JR., 

Thus commissioned, General Cleaveland led the first surveying and 
exploring party into the wilds of the Western Reserve, or ‘‘New Con- 
necticut,’’ as it was then called. The entire party consisted of General 
Cleaveland, agent of the. Land Company; Augustus Porter, principal 
surveyor; Seth Pease, astronomer and surveyor; Moses Warren, Amos 
Spafford, John M. Holley and Richard M. Stoddard, assistant surveyors ; 
Joshua Stow, commissary; Theodore Shepard, physician ; Joseph Tinker, 
boatman, and Seth Hart, chaplain, accompanied by thirty-seven employes 
and a few immigrants. There were but two women in the party. They 
weré married women who came with their husbands. The whole party 
numbered just fifty. They brought with them thirteen horses and several 
head of horned cattle. 

The individuals composing the expedition concentrated at Schenectady, 
N. Y., early in June, 1796. A few took charge of the horses and cattle 
and proceeded by land through the interior wilds of the State to Buffalo, 
while the others procured boats and ascended the Mohawk River, and 
when they reached Fort Stanwix, now Rome, transferred their boats from 
the Mohawk over the portage to Wood Creek, passed down the creek to 
Oneida Lake, thence across the lake and its outlets, and down the Oswego 
River to Lake Ontario. From this point they coasted along the south 
shore of Ontario to the mouth of the Niagara River, thence up that river 
to Queenstown, and after crossing the ‘‘seven mile” portage reached 
Chippewa, and from thence pursued their way along the Niagara River 
and shore of Lake Erie to Buffalo, where they were met by the detach- 
ment having charge of the horses and cattle. Here General Cleaveland 
found a delegation of Seneca and Mohawk Indians, headed by Red Jacket 
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and Colonel Brant, who had been awaiting his arrival, with a determina- 
tion to oppose the further progress of the expedition to the Western Re- 
serve, claiming that it was territory which rightfully belonged to them. 
The Indians consented to hold a ‘‘ talk”’ with the general, who succeeded 
in quieting the claim by making them a donation of goods, valued at 
twelve hundred dollars. The expedition then continued westward along 
the southeastern shore of Lake Erie,and landed, on the fourth of July,1796, 
at the mouth of Conneaut Creek, in-the Western Reserve, and on landing 
gave ‘‘three deafening cheers” and christened the place ‘‘ Port Indepen- 
dence.” 

It was a pleasant day. The party felt patriotic, and resolved to cele- 
brate not only the day but the event. They flung the American flag to 
the breeze. Tables were extemporized and made to groan under the 
weight of a superabundance of baked pork and beans and other luxuries, 
all of which were partaken of with a keen relish. Salutes were fired by 
platoons of musketry, speeches were made and several pails of grog were 
drank in response to the following toasts or sentiments: 1. ‘‘The Pres- 
ident of the United States.” 2. ‘‘The State of New Connecticut.” 3. 
‘‘The Connecticut Land Company.” 4. ‘‘May the Port of Independ- 
ence and the fifty sons and daughters who have entered it this day be 
successful and prosperous.” 5. ‘‘ May these sons and daughters multiply 
in sixteen years sixteen times fifty.” 6. ‘‘May every person have his 
bowsprit trimmed and ready to enter every port that opens.”’ 

The celebration was prolonged until the stars appeared. It was the 
first of the kind that had occurred in the Western Reserve. At its close 
the hilarious ‘‘fifty”’ retired to their boats and tents in as good order as 
could be expected. ‘The next day was devoted to the erection of a log 
structure or two, designed for the immediate accommodation of the party 
and their supplies. The Indians in the vicinity now became inquisitive, 
and demanded to know why it was the white men had encroached upon 
their domains. A council was called and the central seat assigned to 
General Cleaveland as the great white chief. Proceedings were com- 
menced by gravely smoking the ‘‘pipe of peace.” Cato, the son of the 
old Indian Chief, Piqua, then addressed the Great White Chief, who, in 
his reply, conciliated the Indians by giving them a few glass beads and a 
keg of whiskey. The surveys were then allowed to proceed. The gen- 
eral assigned to each detachment of surveyors their special work, and told 
them where to commence it. 
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In the course of two weeks after this General Cleaveland left Conneaut 
in company with a select few of his staff, and coasted in an open boat 
along the southeastern shore of Lake Erie until he came to the mouth of 
a river, which he took to be the Cuyahoga. He ascended the stream for 
some distance, amid many embarrassments arising from sandbars and 
fallen trees, when he discovered his mistake, and found that it was a shal- 
low river of minor importance and not noted on his map. This perplexity 
and delay so chagrined him and his staff that he named the river ‘‘Cha- 
grin,” a designation by which it is still known, and continuing his voyage 
entered the mouth of the veritable Cuyahoga on the twenty-second of July, 
in the same ever memorable year of 1796, and landed on its eastern bank 
near its entrance into the lake. He at once with his staff ascended the steep 
bank, and beheld for the first time an elevated plain of surprising beauty 
that extended far away to the east, west and south of him, and that 
was clad with a luxuriant growth of graceful forest trees. The scene 
charmed his eye, and the spot where he stood, skirted as it was by the 
Cuyahoga River on the west and by Lake Erie on the north, suggested to 
him that, with these natural advantages, the locality was destined, at no 
distant day, to become the site of a great commercial city. 

In accordance with this impression, he directed the locality to be sur- 
veyed into city lots. It included an area of a mile square. Two surveys 
were ‘made of the land under the superintendence of Augustus Porter—one 
by Seth Pease and the other by Amos Spafford. Each presented a sepa- 
rate map of his work. The one is known as ‘‘ Pease’s map,” and the 
other as ‘‘Spafford’s map.”’ These original maps differ somewhat in de- 
tail, yet both are accepted as authoritative. The surveys were completed 
early in October, 1796. The surveyors gave to the new-born city the name 
of ‘‘Cleaveland,” in honor of their chief. The general, with characteristic 
modesty, accepted the compliment. 

The city, at its birth, contained three log cabins that had been erected 
by the surveyors for their own accommodation on the hillside next to 
the river, and near a spring that furnished an ample supply of pure water. 
The resident population that settled in Cleveland in 1796, was but four; 
in 1797 the population increased to fifteen ; in 1800 it was reduced to 
seven by removals elsewhere, on account of the insalubrity of the locality. 
In 1820, the population increased to 150; and in 1830, at the taking of the 
first United States census, it was found that the population had advanced 
to 1075. At this time the Ohio Canal, with its terminus at Cleveland, had 
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been constructed. This improvement so enlarged the facilities of com- 
merce as to inspire confidence, and give assurance of the city’s future 
prosperity. It was in 1830 that a newspaper called the Cleveland Adver- 
tiser was established. In preparing to issue the first number the editor 
discovered that the ‘‘heading’’ was too long to fit the ‘‘form,” and so, in 
order to adjust it he dropped out the letter ‘‘a,” in the first syllable of 
the word Cleaveland, and made it read ‘‘Cleveland.”” The public at once 
accepted this change in orthography. 

It is indeed somewhat marvelous that the city of Cleveland from a 
sickly infancy, and within less than a century, has now grown to such 
gigantic proportions as to possess a population of nearly half a million. 
Its present rate of growth in population renders it impossible for any one, 
however much of a prophet he may be, to perdict what will be the ag- 
gregate of its population a hundred years hence. It.is said that when 
General Cleaveland founded the city, he predicted that the time would 
come when it would contain a population as large as that of old Wind- 
ham in Connecticut, which at that time was about fifteen hundred. If the 
general could now see ‘‘ what has come to pass,” it would be interesting, 
if not amusing, to witness his expression of surprise. 

Whatever else may be said of General Cleaveland, it is evident that he 
not only led an honorable life but achieved a great work. He was a man 
of few words and of prompt action. His morality was an outgrowth of 
puritanism and as rigid as it was pure. He was manly and dignified in 
his bearing, and so sedate in his looks that strangers often took him for a 
clergyman. In complexion he was somewhat swarthy, so much so that 
the Indians claimed him as, akin to their own race. In personal appear- 
ance he was of medium height, erect, thick set and portly, had black hair, 
a quick, penetrating eye, muscular limbs, and a military air in his step, 
indicating that he was born to command. In the social circle he was 
pleasant and agreeable in his style of manners, and was always received as 
a welcome guest. He was a friend to everybody, and everybody seemed 
to be his friend. In his opinions he was decisive and could readily give a log- 
icalreason for them. He was also a man of true courage amid threatening 
dangers, and as shrewd in his tactics and management as he was courage- 
ous. In the midst of his usefulness and crowned with honors, he died at 
Canterbury, Conn., November 16, 1806, at the age of fifty-three years. 
He was the father of four children, Mary Esther, Francis Moses, Fran- 
ces Augusta and Julius Moses Cleaveland, three of whom survived him. 
His was not only a career of unusual interest, but a mission that trans- 
formed a wilderness into a civilized land. In a word, his life-work 
commands our admiration, and deserves commemoration. The city that 
bears his name, and whose founder he was, could hardly do a more 
appropriate or graceful thing than to erect a statue to his memory as an 
expression of her appreciation of his character and public services, and 
thus by honoring him honor herself. Harvey Rice. 
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In the fall of 1849, the Bad Water band were in excellent condition, and 
therefore very happy. Deer were then very abundant on the Menominee. 
They are nimble animals, able to leap gracefully over obstructions as 
high as a man’s head standing. But they do not like such efforts, unless 
there is a necessity for it. The Indian discovered this long ago, and built 
long brush fences across their trails to the water. When the unsuspecting 
animal has finished browsing, he goes for a drink with the regularity of 
an habitué of asaloon. Seeing the obstruction, he walks leisurely along 
it, expecting to find a low place, or the end of it. The dark eye of the 
Chippewa is fixed upon him from the top of a tree, This is much the 
best position, because the deer is not likely to look up, and the wind is 
less likely to bear his odor to the delicate nostrils of the game. At such 
close quarters every shot is fatal. Its throat is cut, its legs tied together, . 
and thrown over the head and shoulders of the hunter, its body resting on 
his back, and he starts for the village. Here the squaws strip off the hide 
and prepare the carcass for the kettle. With a tin cup full of flour ora 
pound of pork, we often purchased a saddle of venison, and both parties 
were Satisfied with the trade. 

Of course the man of the woods has a preference as to what he shall 
eat; but when he is suffering from hunger, as he is a large part of his 
days, he is not very particular. Fresh venison, bear meat, buffalo, moose, 
caribou, porcupine, wild geese, ducks, rabbits, pigeons, or fish, relish better 
than gulls, foxes, or skunks. The latter do very well while he is on the 
verge of starvation, and even owls, crows, dead horses and oxen. The 
lakes of the interior of Minnesota and Wisconsin produce wild rice spon- 
taneously. When parched it is more palatable than southern rice, and 
more nutritious. Potatoes grow well everywhere in the north country; 
varieties of corn ripen as far north as Red Lake. Nothing but a dis- 
inclination to labor hinders the. Chippewa from always having enough to 
eat. With the wild rice, sugar, and the fat of animals, well mixed, they 
make excellent rations, which will sustain life longer than any preparation 
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known to white men. A packer will carry on his back enough to last him 
forty days. He needs only a tin cupin which to warm water, with which 
it makes a rich soup. Pemmican is less palatable, and sooner becomes 
rancid. This is made of smoked or jerked meat pulverized, saturated 
with fat and pressed into cakes or blocks. Sturgeon are numerous and 
large, and when well smoked and well pulverized they furnish palatable 
food even without salt, and keep indefinitely. Voyagers mix it with 
sugar and water in their cups. In the large lakes, white fish, siskowit, 
and lake trout are abundant. In the smaller lakes and rivers there are 
many varieties of fish. With so many resources supplied by nature, if the 
natives suffer from hunger it is solely caused by indolence. His 
implicit reliance upon the Great Spirit, which is his good Provi- 
dence, no doubt encourages improvidence. Nanganob was apparently 
very desirous to have a garden at Ashkebwaka, for which I sent him a 
barrel of seed potatoes, corn, pumpkins, and a general assortment of 
seeds. Precisely what was done with the parcel I do not know, but none 
of it went into the ground. In most cases everything eatable went into 
their stomachs as soon as they were hungry. Even after potatoes had 
been planted, they have been dug out and eaten, and squashes when they 
were merely out of bloom. If the master of a lodge should be inclined to 
preserve the seed and a hungry brother came that way, their hospitality 
required that the garden should be sacrificed. Their motto is that the 
morrow will take care of itself. After being well fed, they are especially 
worthless. When corn has been issued to them to carry to their home, 
they have been known to throw it away and go off as happy as children. 

No footgear is more comfortable, especially in winter, than the moc- 
casin. The Indian knows nothing of cold feet, though he has no shoes 
or even socks. His light loose moccasin is large enough to allow a wrap 
of one or more thickness of pieces of blankets, called ‘‘nepes.”” In times 
of extreme cold, wisps of hay are put in around the ‘‘nepes.” In winter 
the snow is dry, and the rivers and swamps everywhere covered with 
ice, which is a thorough protection against wet feet. As they are never 
pinched by the devices of shoemakers, the blood circulates freely. The 
well tanned deer skin is soft and a good nonconductor, which cannot be 
said of the footgear of civilization. In summer the moccasin is light and 
easy to the foot, but is no protection against water. At night it is not 
dried at the camp-fire only wrung out to be put on wet in the morning. 
Like the bow and the arrow, these have nearly disappeared since Euro- 
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peans have furnished bullets, powder and guns. Before that time the war 
club was a very important weapon. It was of wood, having a strong 
handle, with a ball or knot at the end. If the Chippewas used battle- 
axes of stone, they could not have been common. I have rarely seen a 
light war club with an iron spike well fastened in the knot or ball at the 
end. In ancient days, when their arrows and daggers were tipped with 
flint, their battles were like those of all rude people—personal encounters 
of the most desperate character. The sick are possessed of evil spirits 
which are driven out by incantations loud and prolonged enough to kill 
a well person. Their acquaintance with medicinal herbs is very complete. 

One of the customs of the country is that of concubinage as well as 
polygamy, resembling in this respect the ancient Hebrews and other East- 
ern nations, The parents of a girl—on proper application and the pay- 
ment of a blanket, some tobacco and other ef ceteras, amounting to ‘‘ten 
pieces’’—bestow their daughter for such a period as her new master may 
choose, A further consideration is understood that she is to be clothed 
and fed, and when the parents visit the traders’ posts they expect some 
pork and flour. To a maiden—who, as an Indian wife or in her father’s 
house is not only a drudge but a slave, compelled to row the canoe, to cut 
and bring wood, put up the lodge and take it down, and always to carry 
some burden—this situation is a very agreeable one. If she wishes to 
marry afterwards, her reputation does not suffer. While Mr. B. was con- 
versing with the Hudson’s Bay man on the bank, some of the girls came 
coquettishly down to them frisking about in their rabbit skin blankets 
well saturated with greasé. One of them managed to keep in view what 
she considered a special attraction—a huge pewter ring on her finger. 
These Chippewa danisels had in some way acquired the art of insinua- 
tion belonging to the sex without the aid of a boarding school. . 

The Indian agent at La Pointe killed a deer of about medium size, 
which he left in the woods. He engaged an Indian to bring it in. Night 
came and the next day before the man returned without the deer. 
“Where is my deer?” “Eat him, don’t suppose me eat nothing.” 
Probably that meal lasted him a week. There is among them no regular 
time for meals or other occupations. If there are provisions in the 
lodge, each one helps himself; and if a visitor comes, he is offered what 
he can eat as long asit lasts. This is their view of hospitality. The lazy 
and worthless are never refused. To do this to the meanest professional 
dead beat would be the ruin of the character of the host. 
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Among the Chippewas we hear of man eaters, from the earliest travel- 
ers down to this day. Mr. Bushnell, formerly Indian agent at LaPointe, 
described one whom he saw who belonged on the St. Louis River and 
Vermillion Lake. The Indians have a superstitious dread of them, and 
will flee when one enters the lodge. They are hated, but it is supposed 
they cannot be killed, and no one ventures to make the experiment. It 
is only by a bullet such as the man eater himself shall designate that his 
body can be pierced. He is frequently a lunatic, spending days and 
nights alone in the woods in mid winter without food, traveling long 
’ spaces to present himself unexpectedly among distant bands. Whatever 
he chooses to eat is left for him, and right glad are the inmates of a lodge 
to get rid of him on such easy terms. The practice is not acquired 
from choice, but from the terrible necessities of hunger which happen 
every winter among the northern Indians. Like shipwrecked parties at 
sea, the weaker first falls a prey to the stronger,and their flesh goes to sus- 
tain life a little longer among the remainder. The Chippewas think that 
after one has tasted human food he has an uncontrollable longing for it, 
and that it is not safe to leave children alone with them. They say a man 
eater has red eyes and he looks upon the fat papoose with a demoniacal 
glance, and says: ‘‘How tender he would be.”’ One miserable object 
on the St. Louis River eat off his own lips, and finally became such a 
source of consternation that one Indian more courageous than the rest 
buried a tomahawk in his head. ‘Another one who had the repu- 
tation of having killed all of his own family, came to the 
winter fishing ground on Rainy Lake, where Mr. Roy was trading 
with the Indians. He stayed on the ice trying to take some 
fish, but without success. Not one of the band dared go out to fish, 
although they were suffering from hunger. Mr. Roy and all the Indians 
requested him to go away, but he would not unless he had something to 
eat. No one but the trader could give him anything, and he was not 
inclined to do so. Things remained thus during three days, no squaw 
daring to go on the ice to fish for fear of the man eater. Mr. Roy urged 
them to kill him, but they said it would be of no use to shoot at him. 
The man eater dared them to fire. The trader at length lost patience 
with the cannibal and the terrified Bois Forts. He took his gun and 
warned the fellow that he would be shot if he remained on the ice. The 
faith of the savage appears to have been strong in the charm that sur- 
rounded his person, for he only replied by a laugh of derision, On the 
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other side Mr. Roy had great faith in his rifle, and discharging it at the 
body of the man, he fell dead, as might have been expected. The Indians 
were at once relieved of a dreadful load, and sallied out to fish. No one, 
however, dared to touch the corpse. 

No one of either party can go into the country of the other, and not 
be discovered. Their moccasins differ and their mode of walking. Their 
canoes and paddles are not alike, and their camp-fires as well as their 
lodges differ. The Chippewa lodge or wigwam is made by a circular or 
oblong row of small poles set in the ground, bending the tops over and 
fastening them with bark, They carry everywhere rolls of birch bark, 
which unroll like a carpet. These are wound on the poles next the ground 
course, and overlapping ‘this a second and third, so as to shed rain. 
On one side is a low opening covered by a blanket, and at the top a cir- 
’ cular place for the smoke to escape. The fire is on the ground at the 
centre. The work of putting up the lodge is done by the squaws, who 
gather wood for the fire, spread the mats, and proceed to cook their meals, 
provided there is anything to cook. 

A Sioux lodge is the model of the Sibly tent, with a pole at the centre 
and others set around in a circle, leaning against the central one at the 
top, forming a cone. This they cover with skins of the buffalo, deer, 
elk or moose, wound around like the Chippewa rolls of bark, leaving a 
space at the top for the smoke to escape, and an entrance at the side. 
This is stronger and more compact than the Chippewa wigwam, and with- 
stands the fiercest storms of the prairies. In winter, earth is occasionally 
piled around the base, which makes it firmer and warmer. 

We were coming down the Rum River, late in the fall of 1848, when 
one of our voyageurs discovered the track of a Sioux in the sand. It was 
at least three weeks old, but nothing could induce him to stay with us, 
not even an hour. He was not sure but a mortal enemy was then ttack- 
ing us for the purpose of killing him. 

Earlier in the season we were at Red Lake. A cloud of smoke came 
up from the west, which caused a commotion in the village and mission 
at the south end of the lake. A war party was then out on a Sioux raid. 
The chief had lost a son, killed by them. He-had managed to get the hand 
of a Sioux, which he had planted at the head of his son’s grave. But 
this did not satisfy his revenge nor appease the spirit of his son. He or- 
ganized a war party to get more scalps, which was then out. A warrior 
chief or medicine man gains his principal control of the warriors by 
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means of a prophecy, which he must make in detail. If the first of his 
predictions should fail, the party may desert him entirely. In this case, 
on a certain day they would meet a bear. When they met the enemy, if 
they were to be victorious, a cloud of smoke would obscure the sun. It 
was this darkening of the sky that excited the hopes of the Red Lake 
band. They were sure there had been a battle and that the Sioux were 
defeated. 

The late Judge Ashmun, of Sault Ste. Marie, while he was a minor, 
wandered off from his nativity in Vermont to Lake Superior, through it 
to Fond du Lac, and thence by the way of the St. Louis River to Sandy 
Lake on the Mississippi. Somewhere in that region he was put in charge 
of one of Astor’s trading posts. In the early winter of 1818 he went on 
a hunt with a party of seventeen indiscreet young braves, against the ad- 
vice of the sachems, apparently in a southwesterly direction on the Sioux ° 
border, or neutra) land.. Far from being neutral, itwas very bloody ground. 
At the end of the third day they were about fifty miles from the post. On 
the morning of each day a rendezvous was fixed upon for the next camp. 
Each one then commenced the hunt for the day, taking what route pleased 
himself. The ice on the lakes and marshes was strong and the snow not 
uncomfortably deep. The principal game was deer, with some pheasants, 
prairie hens, rabbits and porcupines. What a hunter could not carry he 
hung upon trees to be carried home upon their return. Their last camp 
was on the border of a lake in thick woods, with tall dry grass on the 
margin of the lake. Having killed all the deer they could carry, it was 
determined to begin the return march the next day. It was not a war 
party, but they were prepared for their Sioux enemies, of whom no signs 
had been discerned. There was no whiskey in the camp, but when the 
stomach of an Indian is filled to its enormous capacity with fresh venison 
he is always jolly. It was too numerous a party to shelter themselves by 
a roof of boughs over the fire, but they had made a‘screen against the 
wind of branches of pine, hemlock or balsam. Around the fire was a 
circle of boughs on which they sat, ate and slept. Some were mending 
their moccasins, others smoking tobacco and kinnikinic, playing practical 
jokes, telling stories, singing songs and gambling. Mr. Ashmun could 
get so little sleep that he took Wa-ne-jo, who had a boy of thirteen years, 
and they made a separate camp. This man going to the lake to drink, 
was certain that he heard the tramp and felt the vibrations of.a party 
going over the ice, who could be no other than the Sioux. He returned, 
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and after some hesitation Mr. Ashmun reported the news to the maiit 
camp, ‘‘Oh, Wa-ne-jo is a liar, nobody believes him,’’ was the universal 
response. Mr. Ashmun, however, gave credit to the report. They im- 
mediately put out the fire at his bivouac. Even war parties do not place 
sentinels, because attacks are never made until break of day. In the iso- 
lated camp they waited impatiently for the first glimpse of morning. Most 
of the other party fell asleep with a feeling of security, for which they 
took no steps to verify. One of them lay down without his moccasins. 
Mr. Ashmun and his man were just ready to jump for the tall grass when 
a volley was poured into the other camp, accompanied by the usual savage 
yell. The darkness and stillness of a faint morning twilight made this 
burst of war still more terrific. Taking the boy between them, they com- 
menced the race for life under the guidance of Wa-ne-jo, in a direction 
directly opposite to their home. He well knew the Sioux all night long 
had been creeping stealthily over the snow and through the thicket, and 
had formed a line behind the main camp. The Chippewas made a brave 
defence, giving back their howls of defiance and fighting as they dispersed 
through the woods. Eight were killed near the camp and a wounded one 
at some distance, where he had secreted himself. Two of the wounded 
were helped away according to custom, and also the barefooted man, 
whose feet were soon frozen. All clung to their guns, and the frightened 
boy to his hatchet. They estimated the Sioux party to have been one 
hundred and thirty, of whom they killed four and wounded seven, but 
brought in no scalps. 

In his way, the Chippewa is quite religious. He believes in a future 
world where there is a happy place for good Indians. If he is paddling 
his canoe against a-head wind and can afford it, he throws overboard a 
piece of tobacco, the most precious thing he has. With this offering there 
is a short invocation to the good manitou for a fair breeze, when he can 
raise a blanket for a sail, stop rowing and take a smoke. At the head of 
many a rapid which it is dangerous to run, are seen pieces of tobacco on 
the rocks, which were laid there with a brief prayer that they may go 
safely through. Some of them, which are frightful to white men, they pass 
habitually.” These offerings are never disturbed, for they are sacred, He 
endeavors also to appease the evil spirit Nonibojan. Fire, rocks, water- 
falls, mountains and animals are alive with spirits good and bad. The 
medicine man, who is prophet, physician, priest and warrior, is an object of 
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reverence and admiration. His prayers are for success in the hunt, ac- 
companied by incantations. 

Among the stories of a thousand camp-fires, was one by Charlie, a 
stalwart, half-breed Indian and negro, whose father was an escaped slave. 
On the shore of Sandy Lake, a party of Chippewas had crossed on the 
ice in midwinter, and encamped in the woods not far from the north 
shore. One of them went to the Lake with a kettle of water, and a 
hatchet to cut the ice. After he had filled his kettle, he lay down to 
drink. The water was not entirely quiet, which attracted his attention at 
once. His suspicions were aroused, and placing his ear to the ice, he dis- 
cerned regular pulsations, which his wits, sharpened by close attention to 
every sight and every sound, interpreted to be the tramp of men. They - 
could be no other than Sioux, and there must be a party larger than their 
own. Their fire was instantly put out, and they separated to meet at 
daylight at a place several miles distant. All their conclusions were 
right. One band of savages outwitted another, having instincts of dan- 
ger that civilized men would have allowed to pass unnoticed. The Sioux 
found only the embers of a deserted camp, and saw the tracks of their 
enemies diverge in so many directions that it was useless to pursue. 

In 1839 the Chippewas on the upper Mississippi were required to come 
to Fort Snelling to receive their payments. That post was in Sioux 
territory, and the order gave offense to both nations. It required the 
presence of United States troops to prevent murders even on the reser- 
vation. On the way home at Sunrise River, the Chippewas were sur- 
prised by a large force of Sioux, and one hundred and thirty-six were 
killed. ee 

At the mouth of Crow Wing River, on the east bank: of the Mis- 
sissippi, is a ridge of gravel, on which there were shallow pits. The 
Indians said that, about fifteen years before,a war party of Sioux was 
above there on the river to attack the Sandy Lake band. A party of 
Chippewas concealed themselves in these pits, awaiting the descent of — 
their enemies. The affair was so well managed that the surprise was 
complete. When the uncautious Sioux floated along within close range 
of their guns, the Chippewa warriors rose and delivered their fire into the 
canoes. Some got ashore and escaped through the woods to the west- 
ward, but a large portion were killed. 

While crossing the Elk River, between the falls of St. Anthony and 
those of St. Cloud, a squaw ran into the water, screaming furiously, fol- 
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lowed by a man with a club. This was her lord and master, bent on 
giving her a taste of discipline very common in Indian life. She suc- 
ceeded in escaping this time by going into deep water. Her nose had 
been disfigured by cutting away most of the fleshy portions, as a punish- 
ment for unfaithfulness to a husband, who was probably worse than her- 
self. 

At the mouth of Crow Wing River was an Indian skipping about 
with the skin of a skunk tied to one of his ankles. There was also in a 
camp near the post another Chippewa, who had murdered a brother of 
the lively man. There is no criminal law among them but that of re- 
taliation. Any member of the family may execute this law at such time 
and manner as he shall decide. This badge of skunk’s skin was a notice 
to the murderer that the avenger was about, and that his mission was not 
fulfilled. Once the guilty man had been shot through the thigh, as a 
foretaste of what was to follow. The avenger seemed to enjoy badgering 
his enemy, whom he informed that although he might be occasionally 
wounded, it was not the intention at present to kill him outright. » If the 
victim should kill his persecutor, he well knew that some other relative 
would have executed full retaliation. 

This Chippewa brave, Bug-on-a-ke-dit, lived on a knoll overlooking the 
Mississippi River, four miles above Little Rock, where he had a garden. 
He appeared at the payment at La Pointe, in 1848, with a breech cloth 
and scanty leggings. This was partially for showing off a very perfect 
figure, tall, round and lithe, the Apollo of the woods. His scanty dress 
enabled him to exhibit his trophies in war. The dried ears of his foes, a 
part of whom were women, were suspended at his neck. Around his 
tawny arms were bright brass bands, but there was nothing of which he 
was more proud than a bullet hole just below the right breast. The 
place of the wound was painted black, and around it circles of red, yellow 
and purple; other marks on the chest, arms and face told of the numbers 
he had slain and scalped, in characters well understood by all Chippewas. 
The number of eagle feathers in his hair informed the savage ¢rowd how 
many battles he had fought. He was not, like Grizzly Bear, a great orator, 
but resembled him in getting drunk at every opportunity. He managed 
to procurea barrel of whiskey, which he carried to his lodge. While it was 
being unloaded it fell upon. and crushed him to death. Looking up ‘a 
grass clad hill, a dingy flag was seen (1848) fluttering on a pole where he 
was-buried. He often repeated with great zest the mode by which the 
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owners of two of the desecrated ears were killed. His party of four braves 
discovered some Sioux lodges on the St. Peters, from which all the men 
were absent. The squaws lodged their hereditary enemies over night 
with their accustomed hospitality. Bug-on-a-ke-dit and his party concealed 
themselves during the day, and at dark each one attacked a lodge. Seven 
women and children were slaughtered. Kis-son-kue-wee-sas, or Po-go- 
noy-ke-schik, was a much more respectable and influential chief. 

An hundred years since, the Sioux had an extensive burial ground, on 
the outlet of Sandy Lake, a few miles east of the Mississippi River. 
Their dead were encased in bark coffins and placed on scaffolds supported 

‘by four cedar posts, five or six feet high. This was done to prevent 
wolves from destroying the bodies. Thirty years since some of these 
coffins were standing in a perfect condition, but most of them were 
broken or wholly fallen, only the posts standing well whitened by age. 
The Chippewas wrap the corpse in a blanket and a roll of birch bark, and 
dig a shallow grave in which the dead are laid. A warrior is entitled to 
have his bow and arrow, sometimes a gun and a kettle, laid beside him 
with his trinkets. Over the mound a roof of cedar bark is firmly set up, 
and the whole fenced with logs or protected in some way against wolves 
and other wild animals. There is a hole at one or both ends of the 
bark shelter, in which his friends place various kinds of food. Their 
belief in a spirit world hereafter is universal. If it is a hunter or warrior, 
he will need his arms to kill game or to slay his enemies. Their theory 
is that the dog may go to the spiritual country, as a spirit, also his 
weapons, and the food which is provided for the journey. To him every 
thing has its spiritual as well as its material existence. Over all is the 
great spirit or £itcht-manitou, looking after the happiness of his children 
here and hereafter. 

Winter travelling in those northern regions is by no means so uncom- 
fortable as white men imagine. By means of snow shoes the Indian can 
move in a straight course towards his village, without regard to the trail. 
In the short days of winter he starts at day break and travels until dark. 
Stephen said he made fifty miles a day in that way, which is more than he 
could have done in summer. 

At night they endeavor to find a thicket where there is a screen against 
the wind and plenty of wood. They scoop away the snow with their 
shoes and start a fire at the bottom of the pit. Around this they spread 
branches of pine, balsam or cedar, and over head make a shelter of brush 
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to keep off the falling snow. Probably they have a team or more of dogs 
harnessed to sledges, who take their places around the fire. Here they 
' cook and eat an enormous meal, when they wrap themselves in blankets 
for a profound sleep. Long before day another heavy meal is eaten. 
Everything is put in its proper package ready to start as soon as there is 
light enough to keep their course. ' 

Many Indian words have orignated since the white people came among 
them. A large proportion of their proper names are very apt expressions 
of something connected with the person, lake, river, or mountain to which 
they are applied. This people, in their primitive state, knew nothing of 
alcohol, coffee, tea, fire-arms, money, iron, and hundreds of other things 
to which they gave names, generally very appropriate ones. A negro is 
black meat; coffee is black medicine drink; tea, red medicine drink; iron, 
black metal; gold, yellow metal. I was taking the altitude of the sun 
at noon near Red Lake Mission with a crowd of Chippewas standing 
around greatly interested. They had not seen the liquid metal mercury, 
used for an artificial horizon in such observations, which excited their 
especial astonishment, and they had no name for it. One of them said 
something which caused a general expression of delight, for which I 
enquired the reason. He had coined a word for mercury on the spot, 
which means silver water. 

Coasting along the beach northward from the mouth of the St. Louis 
River, on Minnesota Point, I saw a remarkable mark in the sandand went 
ashore to examine it. The heel and after part was clearly human. At 
the toes there was a cleft like the letter V and on each side some had one, 
others two human toes. Not far distant were Indians picking berries 
under the pine trees, which then covered the point in its entire length. 
We asked the berrypickers what made those tracks. They smiled and 
offered to sell us berries, of which they had several bushels, some in 
mokoks of birch bark, others in their greasy blankets. An old man had 
taken off his shirt, tied the neck and arms, and filled it half full of huckle- 
berries. By purchasing some, (not from the shirt or blanket) we obtained 
an explanation of the nondescript tracks, There was a large family, all 
girls, whose feet were deformed in that manner. It was as ‘though 
their feet had been split open when young halfway to the instep, and 
some of the toes lost. They had that spring met with a great loss by the 
remorseless bear. On the north shore, thirty miles east of Duluth, they 
had a fine sugar orchard, and had made an unusual quantity of sugar. 
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A part was brought away, and a part was stored high up in trees in 
mokoks. There is nothing more tempting than sugar and whiskey to a 
bear. When this hard working family returned for their sugar it had 
been entirely eaten by a troop of bears. The hunter uses sugar and dried 
apples, moistened with whiskey, to lure bruin on to his ruin. A trap fixed 
with a heavy log is set up across a pen of logs, in the back end of which 
this bait is left, very firmly tied between two pieces of wood. This is fast- 
’ ened to a wooden deadfall, supporting one end of a long piece of round 
timber that has another piece under it. The bear smells the bait from 
afar, goes recklessly into the pen, and commences to gnaw the pieces of 
wood ; before he gets much of the bait the upper log falls across his back, 
crushing him upon the lower one, where, if he is not killed, his hind legs 
are paralyzed, These deadly pens are found everywhere in the western 
forests. Two bears ranging along the south shore of English Lake, in 
Ashland County, Wisconsin, discovered some kegs of whiskey which 
contraband dealers had concealed there. With blows from their heavy 
paws they broke in the heads of the kegs and licked up the contents. 
They were soon ina very maudlin state, rolling about on the ground, em- 
bracing each other in an affectionate manner and vainly trying to go up 
the trees. Before the debauch was ended they were easily captured by a 
party of half-breeds. There are Indians who acknowledge the bear to be 
a relation, and profess a dislike to kill them. When they do they apol- 
ogize, and say they do it because the are ‘‘buckoda,” or because. it is 
necessary. 

At Ontonagon, a very sorry looking young Indian came out of a lodge 
on the west side of the river and expressed a desire to take passage in our 
boat. There had been a great drunk in that lodge the day before.. The 
squaws were making soup of the heads of white fish thrown away by 
the white fishermen. Some of the men were up, others oblivious to 
everything. Our passenger did not become thoroughly sobtr until towards 
evening. We passed the Lone Rock and encamped abreast of the Porcu- 
pine Mountains. Here he recovered his appetite. The next day, near 
the Montreal River, a squaw was seen launching her canoe and steering 
for us. ‘She accosted the young fellow, demanding a keg of whiskey. He 
said nothing. She had given him furs enough to purchase a couple of 

.gallons and he had made the purchase, but between himself and his friends 
it had entirely disappeared. The old hag was also fond of whiskey. The 
fraud and disappointment put her into a rage that was absolutely fiendish. 


~*~ 
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Her haggard. face, long, coarse, greasy, black hair, voluble tongue and 
shrill voice perfected that character. 

Turning into the mouth of the river we found a party from ‘ake Flam- 
beau fishing in the pool at the foot of the Great Fall. Their success had 
not been good, and of course they were hungry. One of our men spilled 
some flour on the sand, of which he could save but little. The Flambeaus 
were delighted, and, gathering up sand and flour together, put the mix- 
ture in their kettle. The sand settled at the bottom, and the flour formed 
an excellent porridge for hungry aboriginees. 

Mushinnewa and Waubannika, Chippewas, lived at Bad River, near 
Odana. Mushinnewa had a very bad reputation among his tribe. He 
was not only quarrelsome when drunk, but was not peaceable when sober, 
He broke Waubannika’s canoe into fragments, which was resented by 
the wife of the latter on the spot. She made use of the awl with which 
she was sewing the bark on another canoe, as a weapon, and stabbed old 
Mushinnewa in several places so severely that it was thought he would 
die, He threatened to kill her, and she fled with her husband to Lake 
Flambeau. But Mushinnewa did not die. He‘hada son as little liked by 
the Odana band.as himself. Ina drunken affray at Ontonagon another 
Indian killed him. The murderer then took the body in his canoe, 
brought it to Bad River and delivered it to old Mushinnewa. According 
to custom the Indian handed the enraged father the knife with which his 
son was killed, and baring his breast told him to strike. The villagers 
were happy to be rid of the young villain, and took the knife from the 
hand of his legal avenger. A barrel of flour covered the body, and be- 
fore night Mushinnewa adopted the Indian as his son. 

Two varieties of willow, the red and the yellow, grow on the low land, 
at the margin of swamps and streams, which have the name of kinne- 
kinic. During the day’s journey, a few sticks are cut and carried to the 
camp. The outer bark is scraped away from the inner bark, which curls 
in a fringe around the stick, which is forced in the ground before a hot fire, 
and occasionally turned. In the morning it is easily crumpled in the 
hands, and put into the tobacco pouch. If they are rich enough to mix a 
little tobacco with the kinnekinic, it is a much greater luxury. As they 
spend a large part of their leisure time in smoking, they are compelled to 
be content with common willow bark, which is a very weak narcotic. 
Tobacco is not grown as far north as the country of the Chippewas, but 
it is probable they had it through traffic with the tribes of Virginia, North 
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Carolina and the Gulf States, in times very remote. Pipes.are found in 
the works of the mound builders that are very ancient, showing that they 
had something to smoke, which must have been a vegetable. 

Staggering around in a drunken crowd at La Pointe was a handsome 
Chippewa buck, as happy as whiskey can make any one. The tomahawk 
pipe is not an instrument of war, though it has that form. Its external 
aspect is that of a real tomahawk, intended to let out the brains of the 
foe. It is made of cast iron, with a round hollow poll, about the size of 
a pipe. The helm or handle is the stem, frequently decorated in the 
height of savage art, with ribbons, porcupine quills, paint and feathers. 
One thoroughly adorned in this manner has apertures through the handle 
‘cross wise, so large and numerous that it is a mechanical wonder how the 
smoke can be drawn through it to the mouthpiece. No Indian is with- 
out a pipe of some kind, very likely one that is an heirloom from his 
ancestors. It is only in a passion that his knife or tomahawk pipe becomes 
dangerous. This genial buck had been struck with the poll of sucha 
pipe when all hands were fighting drunk. It had‘cut a clear round hole 
in his head, near the top, sinking a piece of skull with the skin and hair 
well into his brain. A surgeon with his instrument could not have make 
a more perfect incision. Inflammation had not set in and he was too busy 
with his boon companions to think of the wound. It was about twenty- 
four hours after it occurred when he stepped into his canoe and departed. 
When Mr. Beasley went up the Fish River,a few days afterwards a 
funeral was going on at the intersection of the Lake Long and the St. 
Croix trails, and the corpse had a cut in the head made by the pole of a 
tomahawk. From this event, no doubt, a family quarrel commenced that 
may continue till the race is extinct. The injured spirit of the fallen 
Indian demands revenge. In the exercise of retaliation it may be carried 
by his relations a little beyond retaliating justice, which will call on the 
other side for a victim, and so on to other generations. 

In a lodge between the agency and the mission there was a young girl 
very sick. Probably it is my duty to say that she was not only young but 
beautiful, but at this time she was only wretched. Whether in her best 
health and estate the term beauty could be applied I very much doubt, as 
such cases are extremely rare among Indians, compared by our standard. 
A ‘‘grand medicine” had been got up expressly for the purpose of cur- 
ing her. The medicine lodge was about thirty feet in length, made ‘of 
green boughs. The feast, without which no evil spirit would budge one 
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inch, had been swallowed, and the dance was at its height, in which some 
women were mingled with the men. . Their shrieks, yelling and gesticu- 
lations should have frightened away all the matchi-manitous at LaPointe. 
The mother of the girl seemed to be full of joy, the bad spirit which af- 
flicted her child was so near being expelled. As they made the circuit of 
the dance they thrust a large knife into the air towards the northwest, by 
which they gave the departing demon a stab as he made his escape from 
the lodge. This powow raged around the poor girl all the afternoon 
and till midnight, when the medicine man pronounced her safe. Before 
sundown the next day we saw them lay her in a shallow grave, covered 
with cedar bark. 

Father Perret, who was among the Natches as far back as 1730, gives a 
portrait of a medicine man of that tribe at that time. It answers so well 
for those I have seen among the Chippewas that-I give his description at 
length, For the Chippewa juggler I must except, however, the practice 
of abstinence and also the danger of losing his head. A feast is the first 
thing and the most essential. 

“This nation, like all others, has its medicine man. They are generally 
old men, who, without study or science, undertake to cure all complaints. 
All their art consists in different jugglings, that is to say, they sing and 
dance night and day about the sick man, and smoke without ceasing, 
swallowing the smoke of the tobacco. These jugglers eat scarcely any- 
thing while engaged with the sick, but their chants and dances are accom- 
panied by contortions so violent that, although they are entirely naked 
and should suffer from cold, they are always foaming at the mouth. They 
have a little basket in which they keep what they call their spirits, that is 
to say, roots of different kinds, heads of owls, parcels of the hair of deer, 
teeth of animals, pebbles and other trifles. To restore health to the sick 
they invoke without ceasing something they have in their basket. Some- 
times they cut with a flint the part afflicted, suck out the blood, and in 
returning it immediately to the dish they spit out a piece of wood, straw 
or leather, which they have concealed under their tongue. Drawing the 
attention of the relatives of the sick man, ‘there,’ they say, ‘is the 
cause of his sickness.’ These medicine men are always paid in advance. 
If the sick man recovers their gain is considerable, but if he dies they are 
sure to have their heads cut off by his relations.” 

As a rare example of the industry and probity among northern Indians, 
I take pleasure in recording the name of Osagi. His hunting ground and 
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sugar camp lay to the west of La Pointe, on Cranberry River, where he 
had acabin. In traversing that region I had as a guide a rude map and 
sketch of the streams made by him on a sheet of post office paper with 
a red pencil, Osagi was never idle and never drunk. Dr. Livermore was 
at this time the agent for the tribes at the west end of Lake Superior, 
and related the following instance of attention and generosity which is 
worthy of being reported. Osagi frequently made the agency presents, 
and Dr. Livermore, of course, did the same to his Otchipwee friends. Late 
in the fall, as the fishing season was about to close, he sent a barrel of 
delicious trout and white fish to the agency, which, by being hung up sep- 
arately, would in this cool climate remain good all winter. The inter- 
preter left a message from the donor with the fish, that he did not want 
any present in return, because in such a case there would be on his part 
no gifts, and he wished to make a gift. Dr. Livermore assented, but re- 
plied that if Osagi should ever be in need the agent expected to be in- 
formed of it. During the next winter a message came to Dr. Livermore 
stating that his friend wanted nothing, but that a young man, his cousin, 
was just in from Vermillion Lake, where he lived. The young man’s father 
and family could no longer take fish at Vermillion, and had started for 
Fondulac. The old man was soon attacked by rheumatism, and for many 
days the whole party had been without provisions. Would the agent make 
his uncle.a present of some flour? Of Course this was done, and the 
young messenger started with a horse load of eatables for the solitary 
lodge of his father, on the St. Louis River, two hundred miles distant. 
This.exemplary Indian, by saving his annuities, and by his economy, had 
accumulated money enough to buy a piece of land, and placed it in the 
hands of the agent. When the surveyors had subdivided the township op- 
posite La Pointe, on the main land, he bought a fraction and removed his 
family-to it as a permanent home. Ina few months the small pox swept 
off every member of that family but the mother. : 
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Notwithstanding that Campus Martius had been built and some other 
measures taken, such as common prudence would suggest, the New Eng- 
landers, in their western home, had no very serious apprehensions of a 
state of general Indian hostility. They were welcomed to the banks of 
the Muskingum by a large party of Delawares, under Captain Pipe, who 
made many protestations of friendship; their settlement was made under 
the conditions of an ordinance which exhibited a great and humane con- 
sideration of the Indians’ right; the General Government had entered 
upon a policy which promised an amicable, advantageous and speedy 
arrangement of Indian affairs in the west, and the settlers themselves, with 
no past record of antagonism toward the redman of the forest, sought, by 
fair and honorable treatment, to merit and retain his good-will. They 
certainly were regarded much more favorably by the Indians than were 
the pioneers upon the other side of the Ohio. The frontiersmen of west- 
ern Pennsylvania and Virginia, and the Kentucky borderers, had been 
engaged for a long term of years in a warfare that was both defensive and 
offensive against the northwestern tribes, and looked upon the Indian as 
a creature without any rights they were bound to respect ; as something . 
little better, if any, than a wild beast, and equally with the latter a pest 
to be exterminated, if possible, by rifle and tomahawk, and every savage 
means known to the frontier. 

The Indians at once hated and feared the ‘‘ Long Knives,” as they had 
named the Virginians, and they doubtless formed their idea of the whole 
white race upon their knowledge of this class, which they had known the 
longest and most unfavorably. During the seven years previous to the 
war, which began on Ohio soil in 1791, it was estimated, says Colonel and 
Judge Barker,* that on the frontiers south and west of the Ohio River, the 
Indians killed and took prisoners fifteen hundred people, stole two thous- 
and horses and other property to the value of fifty thousand dollars. 

Let it be borne in mind by thése who would seek for cause, and en- 
deavor to locate right and wrong, that these denizens of the western 





*Colonel Barker's Reminiscences, 
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world, savages as they were, had only to look a few years backward to be 
reminded of the perpetration of the most perfidious outrages against 
their race by the whites.. Savages as they were, they had never struck 
at the civilized people such cruel and treacherous blows as those by which 
the kindred of Logan fell at Yellow Creek, or those by which were mas- 
sacred the peaceful Moravian Delawares, upon the Tuscarawas. No atroc- 
ities of the Indians equaled in enormity those of the whites. We only 
allude to these occurrences to suggest the feeling which doubtless lurked 
_in the breasts of the western Indians when the first settlements were made 
northwest of the Ohio. There were other causes, more immediate and 
more potent, which combined, ultimately wrought the nations of the 
northwest into the heat of that hostility which terrorized the whites from 
1790 to 1795. Many of the tribes had only imperfectly comprehended 
the treaties of Fort McIntosh, Fort Stanwix, and Fort Finney ; some were 
illy satisfied with the provisions which they did understand, and reluct- 
antly assented to, while others refused to attend the treaties, or were 
improperly represented in them, 2. ¢., by their young men who were 
unauthorized to act in council. Those who had entered into the compacts 
and ceded right in the soil, in good faith, regreted their assent when they 
saw the white man actually enter into their old-time domain, and cabins 
arise in the clearings; for the great natural boundary once crossed, the 
Indians seem to have realized that the tide could not be long stayed, even 
at treaty boundaries, and were jealous of future encroachments. Their 
.disquietude was augmented by the intrigues of the British, who still held 
their posts in the northwest, traded with the Indians, wishing to retain 
them as allies, and to prevent the settlement of this region by the Amer- 
icans, desired them to hold possession of it. The temper of the Indians 
was influenced by the white men among them to the highest pitch, and 
eventually, by the artifices of British agents, the services of Brant, the 
famous half-breed, were secured, and he effected the powerful confedera- 
tion by which St. Clair was defeated. 

It was the policy of the General Government to ally, as far as possible 
by the peace process, the dissatisfaction among the Indians, and Gover- 
nor St. Clair had been especially charged with this delicate and difficult 
duty. In anticipation of his arrival in the Territory preparations were 
made for holding a treaty, which it was intended should be confirmatory 
of the previous treaties, and should also embody some additional pacifica- 
tory measures. In June, 1788, the locality soon after named Duncans 
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Falls, upon the Muskingum, about sixty miles from its mouth, was des- 
ignated as a place of meeting, and in the latter part of the month Lieu- 
tenant McDowell, with a party of thirty men from Fort Harmar, was sent 
out to convey to this spot provisions and presents, and to build there a 
council-house and huts for the shelter of those who might attend the con- 
templated treaty. The locality had been agreed upon rather than Fort 
Harmar, as really a concession to the Indians, being one of their favorite 
gathering places, and near a region in which they had one of their most 
considerable populations. The men from the fort encamped and pro- 
ceeded with the work they had been instructed to perform, and in the 
meantime the Indians assembled in large numbers, among them being 
Delawares, Wyandots, members of the Six Nations, Ottawas, Chippewas, 
and others. On the night of July 12, an attack was made on the tent in 
which the goods were stored. The sentries were suddenly fired upon and 
a movement quickly made to follow up the surprise, but the Indian volley 
being promptly returned by the sentries, and the remainder of the guard 
being aroused from their slumber, coming to the rescue, the’ party was 
repulsed before they could effect their purpose, which was doubtless to ob- 
tain plunder. The attacking party lost one member and had one wounded 
by the volley from the soldiers’ muskets. In the morning it was found 
that the dead Indian was a Chippewa, and the Delawares coming into the 
camp: and disclaiming any connection with the attack, to show their 
friendliness, brought to Lieutenant McDowell six of the Chippewas, 
whom they avered were of the assailing party. These Indians, whom the 
Delawares instructed the commandant to do with as he saw fit in retalia- 
tion for the hostility of the night before, were taken to Fort Harmar and 
there held as prisoners until they made their escape.* All thought of 
making a treaty at this time was now given up, and the labor that 
had been expended in making preparations was a loss, The goods were 
sent back to Fort Harmar in the large boat belonging to the Ohio Com- 
pany, which, with another, had been sent up the Muskingum immediately 
after the arrival at Marietta by rumor of the Indians’ perfidy. The boats 
made the trip to Duncans Falls and back in seven days. * Duncans Falls} 


*July 28th.—(1788)—At five o'clock a. m., as I was cleaning my rifle “ . . I heard a 
confused noise at the garrison of men and dogs, and two guns went off. This drew my attention more 
particularly. Presently I saw two Indians come tumbling over a fence into a field of corn. It proved 
to be two of the Indian prisoners who had made good their escape. The sentinels who lost them were 
tried by court-martial, and whipped one hundred lashes in the evening.—Colonel May's journal. 

+Duncans Falls, of the Muskingum, were where the town of Taylorsville, Muskingum County, now 
is, but were obliterated by the slackwater improvement of the river. 
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was sc named from Major Duncan, a trader who was waiting for the 
assembling of the Indians to barter for their furs and skins. A mulatto 
servant who was with him was killed by the Indians the same night they 
attacked the soldiers. ' 

During the summer and fall of 1788, the Indians remained in the 
vicinity of the infant settlement and evinced in many ways their hostility 
toward the whites. Their hatred seemed to constantly increase during this 
period, and some individuals and tribes who had formerly been considered 
friendly showed signs of disaffection. Some, however, maintained a re- 
spectful attitude throughout the season, and a few exhibited unmistakable 
sincerity and much warmth of regard for the pioneer. At acouncil held 
by the several tribes, congregated at Duncans Falls, the Chippewas and 
Ottawas announced themselves as against making any treaty, and in favor 
of war, which should be suspended only when the white settlers were 
driven south and east of the Ohio. The Delawares, Wyandots, and In- 
dians of the Six Nations would not join with them in this expression of en- 
mity and after a delay of some weeks the Chippewas and Ottawas affected to 
be reconciled, and asserted that they had no evil intentions. They were 
too weak of themselves to make war upon the whites, and being unable 
to draw the more powerful tribes, such as the Delawares and Wyandots, 
into an offensive alliance, they put on an appearance of friendliness and 
confined their animosities to the destruction of game in the vicinity of the 
settlements, and an occasional covert attack upon isolated and unprotected 
individuals. The Delawares were represented among the hostile bands 
who roamed the country by a few renegades who had deserted the tribe. 
The great body of this nation, however, maintained, until the war had 
commenced in earnest, an honorable peace. Captain Pipe, their leading 
chief, who, it will be remembered, welcomed the pioneers to the shores of 

‘the Muskingum, April 7th, dined on several occasions with General Put- 
nam and with officers at Fort Harmar. He expressed warm friendship, 
but deprecated the building of houses in Marietta and raising of crops until 
the treaty had been made. 

The whites had constant knowledge of the presence of evil disposed 
savages in the country, as well as of those who were friendly. The woods 
about Marietta were full of carrion, and it was evident that some of the 
hostile parties were killing all of the game they could, under the impres- 
sion that the food supply of the settlers might be thus cut off. Stripping 
the slain animals of their skins, they left the carcasses to rot or be de- 
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voured by bears and wolves. Alarming rumors of impending danger 
from attack were occasionally received by the settlers.* The season 
passed, however, without the occurrence of any actual hostilities. 

Impatience was felt on the part of the Ohio Company’s settlers and the 
officers at Fort Harmar to effect a treaty as soon as was possible. 

Gyantwahia the Cornplanter, a leading chief of the Six Nations (Seneca 
tribe, the same to which Logan belonged) with about forty Indians 
arrived at Fort Harmar in September, escorted by a company of soldiers 
from Fort Pitt, under command of Captain Zeigler. He was a civilized 
savage, friendly to the United States, and he used his best endeavors to 
enhance the interests at once of the whites and his own race, by preserv- 
ing peace. The Ohio Company were not unmindful of his great influence 
or unthankful for his exercise of that influence. + 

In November a son of the famous Brant came with two hundred war- 
riors to Duncans Falls and sent an express to Governor St. Clair, asking 
that the treaty should be held at that place. The governor’s refusal to 
meet in treaty at the spot where but a few months before the Indians had 
treacherously assailed the guard, incensed Brant, and it was suspected 
that he used his influence to deter the Shawnees and some other Indians 
from attending the treaty, when it was finally held at Fort Harmar. 

Two hundred warriors arrived at Fort Harmar on the thirteenth of 





*Colonel May's journal under date of Monday, July 25, contained mention of one such rumor : 

‘Henry Williams alarmed us a little this evening when he returned from the Virginia shore; he 
brought information that our settlement was to be attacked this night by three strong parties of 
Chippewa Indians—so said the report—to relieve the prisoners. We have sent this information over to 
the garrison. It proved false, however; but it made some trouble for us. We may always expect 
trouble while traveling through this life, which is nothing more than a wilderness world. We ought to 
make the best use we can of these matters, small and great. At Boston we have frequent alarms of fire 
and inundations of the tides ; here the Indians answer the same purpose.” 

+The agents of the Ohio Company at a meeting held in January, 1789, passed the tollowing : 

“WHEREAS, the Gyantwahia, or the Cornplanter, a chief of the Seneca nation, has since the treaty 
of peace in 1784, between the United States and Indian nations, in many instances been of great ser- 
vice to the United States, and the friendship he has manifested to the proprietors of lands purchased by 
the Ohio Company has been of particular service to them, therefore 

Resolved, That one mile square of the donation lands be granted to the Gyantwahia and his heirs 
forever, in such place as the committee appointed to examine proper places of settlement shall assign, 
and that the duties and conditions required of other settlers shall in this case be dispensed with, and 
the committee are directed to give him a deed.—Ohio Company’s journal, page 54. 

Subsequently the directors passed a resolution referring to the above, and authorizing the exploring 
committee to lay out a mile square of land on the river Muskingum. 

Cornplanter died at Cornplanterstown, Pennsylvania, February 18, 1836, aged about one hundred 
years. A monument was erected to his memory by authority of the legislature of Pennsylvania, 
expressed by act of March, 1866, and upon the occasion of its completion and unveiling Hon. James 
Snowden, of Philadelphia, delivered an address. 
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December. They came from thé northward, along the west shore of the 
Muskingum, quite a number of them mounted, but the greater proportion 
of them walking. The flag of the United States was borne aloft at the 
head of the column, and as they drew near the fort they fired three rifles 
in the air to indicate that they were friendly and had no use for loaded 
guns. ‘‘The salute,” says Hildreth, ‘‘was returned by the cannon and 
musketry of the soldiers, for several minutes, sounding so much like a 
real engagement of hostile bands that the old officers at Campus Martius 
were quite animated with the sound.” Troops, with music playing, es- 
corted the visitors into the fort, and then begun the formal preliminaries 
which led to the formation of the treaty, a slow work, which was not con- 
summated until January 9, 1789. The negotiations were carried on in 
the council house, which stood near the bank of the Muskingum, a short 
distance north of the garrison. A council fire was kindled here, and 
around it gathered the Indian sachems and chiefs in their conference with 
Governor St. Clair, his staff of civilians and the officers from Fort Harmar. 
The venerable John Heckewelder, Moravian missionary, who had been 
for many years among the Delawares on the Tuscarawas, was present and 
exerted a benign influence during the progress of the treaty. General 
Richard Butler served as a commissioner at this treaty. Three interpre- 
ters, Nicholson, Williams and LaChappelle, acted as the principal agents 
between the Indians and whites when their services were needed, which 
was not continually, as some of the chiefs could speak the English tongue 
quite fluently. Governor St. Clair was subject to the gout, and during 
the treaty suffered from an acute attack. He was carried on a chair daily 
by the soldiers to the council house. 

In reality two treaties were made on this occasion, each of which, so 
far as appearances indicated, was highly satisfactory to all patties con- 
cerned. The first treaty was with the Indians of the Six Nations, and 
was signed by twenty-four of their chiefs. It was merely confirmatory of 
the previous treaties, but for the renewal of their assent to their pro- 
visions which had been stipulated the Six Nations were given presents, in 
goods, to the value of three thousand dollars. Simultaneously with the 
progress of this treaty a council was carried on from day to day with the 
Wyandots, Delawares, Ottawas, Chippewas, Pottawatomies and Sacs, 
which confirmed and extended the treaty of Fort-McIntosh. In addition 
to the provisions of former treaties in regard to councils, some of the 
measures of the treaty of Fort Harmar were as follows: The Indians 
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were to be allowed to hunt within the territory ceded to the United States 
so long as they should demean themselves peaceably. Trade was to be 
opened with the several nations. They were enjoined to afford protec- 
tion to all regularly licensed trades in their midst, and the treaty stipu- 
lated that to the end that they might not be imposed upon in their traffic, 
no person should be allowed to reside at the towns or hunting camps who 
was not provided with a license bearing the seal of the governor of the 
territory northwest of the Ohio. Should any nation of Indians meditate 
a war against the United States, and knowledge of the same come to any 
of the tribes party to the treaty, they were to give immediate notice to 
the governor, and they were to attempt to prevent any hostile nation 
from marching through their country against the United States, or any 
one of them. In like manner the United States was to give notice to the 
Indian nations of any harm that might be meditated against them. Set- 
tlement by white men upon the lands of the Indians was forbidden, and 
stipulations were made that each party to the treaty should give up 
murders.* A memorandum was annexed, to the effect that the Wyandots 
had laid claim to the lands that had been granted to the Shawnees at the 


treaty held at Fort Finney, and had declared that as the Shawnees had 
been so restless and made so much trouble, they now dispossess them 
unless they should now assent to peace. The treaties were concluded 
upon the ninth of January and ratified upon the twelfth. 

So overjoyed were the Marietta settlers with the result of Governor St. 
Clair’s conference with the Indians, that they provided a dinner at Cam- 
pus Martius, to which the principal chiefs were invited,f and also the 





*American State Papers—indian affairs, vol. V. 

+The following letter of invitation to the Indians was published in the Massachusetts Spy soon after 
' the occurrence narrated, and reproduced in Hildreth's Pioneer History : 

‘* To Messrs. Nicholson, Williams and LaChappelle, Indian interpreters at Fort Harmar ; 

“You are requested to inform the Wyandots, Delawares, Chippewas, Ottawas, Miamis, Pottawato- 
mies, and Sacs, with. the Senecas and such of the Five Nations as are present, that we are desirous of 
celebrating the good work which the Great Spirit has permitted our father, the governor, with our 
brother, General Butler, and their sachems and chiefs so happily to accomplish ; for which purpose we 
will prepare an entertainment on Monday next, at two o'clock, and our brothers, the sachems and chiefs, 
to whom we now send tokens, are requested to attend at that time; that we may in friendship and as 
true brothers, eat and drink together, and smoke the pipe of everlasting peace; and evince to the whole 
world how bright and strong is the chain which the thirteen United States hold fast at one end, and the 
Wyandots, etc., at the other. We are very sorry we cannot entertain all of our brethren together, 
with their wives and children; but as we have’come into this country a very long way, some of us forty 
or fifty days’ journey toward the rising sun, and could not bring much provision along with us, it is now 
out of our power. We trust the Great Spirit will permit us to plant and gather our corn, and increase 
our stores, and their children and children’s children may be told how much we shall all rejoice to 
make glad their hearts when they come to see us.” 
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officers from Fort Harmar. The feast passed off pleasantly and _har- 
moniously, the Indian chiefs behaving with ‘‘very great decorum.” Wine 
was served, and Cornplanter and other chiefs made speeches breathing the 
spirit of warmest friendship. On the day following the Indians dispersed. 
Then the year 1789 opened conspicuously for the frontier settlements. 
The people at Marietta felt a deep sense of gratitude toward Governor 
St. Clair for the peace he had secured, and at a public meeting held on 
the fourth of February, they appointed Colonel Archibald Crary, Col- 
onel Robert Oliver, Mr. Backus, Major Hatfield White and Major Sar- 
gent, to draw up an address which should express to him their apprecia- 
tion of his services. They fulfilled the task, and subsequently the follow- 
ing was forwarded to him as voicing the sentiments of the people—and, 
by the way, a testimonial which must have given the old Federalist gov- 
ernor some pleasant thoughts to relieve the pain caused by the bitter as- 
persions generally made when his great reverse of fortune came upon him: 


To His Excellency, Arthur St. Clair, esqg., Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Territory of the 

United States Northwest of the River Ohio; * 

We, the citizens of Marietta, assembled at Campus Martius, beg leave to address your excellency 
with the most cordial congratulations upon the happy issue of Indian affairs. For this event, so inter- 
esting to the United States at large, and to this settlement in particular, we hold ourselves indebted, 
under God, to your excellency’s wisdom and unremitting exertions displayed during the long and tedious 
negotiation of the treaty. It was with pain and very affectionate sympathy that we beheld this busi- 
hess spun out by the Indian nations through so many tedious months and to a season of the year which, 
from its inclemency, must have endangered and perhaps impaired the health and constitution of a char- 
acter under whose auspices and wise administration of government we hope to be a good and happy 
people. 

But the inhabitants were not long to rest in the lull of peace which they 


had secured and fondly fancied they should permanently enjoy. Some 
of the Indian tribes were not represented in the treaty at all. Some, as 
the Shawnees, by but a few of their braves, and others, as they afterwards 
claimed, not by their chiefs, but by young men who were unauthorized 
to act.* The Chippewas asserted that they had no share of the goods 
distributed at the treaty.j [Tahre, the Crane of the Wyandots, and 
Captain Pipe of the Delawares, were among the well-known chiefs who 
acknowledged the treaty of Fort Harmar to be binding.] The truth seems 





* Le Gris, the great chief of the Miamis, in April, 1790, said to Gamelin that the Muskingum treaty 
was not made by their chiefs or delegates, but by young men acting without authority.—Albach’s Annals 
of the West, p. 525. 

+Massass, a Chippewa, and one who had signed the treaty at Fort Harmar, said at Greenville in 1795, 
‘*at that treaty (Fort Harmar) we had not good interpreters, and we were left_ partly unacquainted with 
many particularsof it. . . . _ If ouruncles, the Wyandots, and grandfathers, the Delawares, 
have received presents, they have kept them to themselves.—Ibid, p. 524. 


/ 
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to have been that many of the tribes not present at the treaty resented 
the right of those who were there to barter away their lands, basing their 
opinion upon the agreement which they averred had been made in their 
general council in 1788, that no bargain or sale would be considered valid 
unless generally assented to. 

Hostilities were commenced in the spring following the making of the 
treaty, the Indians passing by the Ohio Company’s settlements to strike 
their old enemies, the ‘‘Long Knives.” Over twenty Virginians were 
killed or taken prisoners. The Wabash Indians and the Shawnees har- 
rassed traveler sgoing up or down the Ohio, Depredations were com- 
mitted all along the border from Pittsburgh to Louisville. 

Upon the first of May, 1789, the first blow was struck within the limits 
of the Ohio Company’s purchase. Captain Zebulon King was killed at 
Belpre. He had located at the middle settlement with the Belpre Com- 
pany of Associates a short time before, had been allotted his land and was 
engaged in clearing it when he was shot down by an enemy in conceal- 
ment, who, as soon as he had fallen, sprung to his side, scalped him and 
fled. Two Indians were engaged inthe murder. The settlers at Belpre 
were thrown into a state of terrible consternation by this sudden taking 
off of one of their number. 

This act had proved conclusively that the Indians sould not be trusted, 
and ho one knew how soon they might claim another victim, or surprise 
and destroy the whole of the little band. 

From this time on, not alone at Belpre but at Marietta and the other 
settlements, there was great distress. Indian signs were frequently found 
in the woods, and it was well known that they were often lurking in am- 
bush to take advantage of those who should expose themselves. Men 
went forth to their work of clearing with apprehensions which made them 
ill at ease, and the womerl remaining in the cabins were filled with a name- 
less dread of danger to themselves and their loved ones away. The dark 
forest, surrounding the little clearings where the white man’s axe had 
made it possible for the warm sun to reach the virgin soil, was a ¢erra in- 
cognita, which imagination peopled with hordes of savages plotting the 
destruction of the pioneers’ cabins. Asa matter of fact there were but 
few Indians in the immediate vicinity of the Ohio Company’s settlements, 
even at the time the greater outrages were perpetrated, and they were 
roving bands which came down from what is now the interior of the 
State. But the terror of the pioneers was none the less deep and intense 
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if it was very often vague and the product of excited fancy. Any sound, 
however common, echoing’ through the forest—the cry of a bird, the snap- 
ping of a dry twig, caused man or woman to start with fright, such was 
the tenison of their nerves, and to listen with anxious and troubled looks 
for any further breaking of silence that might possibly indicate the prox- 
imity, or the approach of a stealthy enemy. 

In the month of August the little Belpre settlement was again horrified 
by the commission of an Indian atrocity. Two boys were killed at Meig’s 
station, a small stockade on the Little Kanawha, a mile from -its mouth. 
They had gone out Saturday, towards night, from their home, a small log 
cabin, to the block-house, not more than forty rods away, and their par- 
ents were alarmed at their failure to return. The next day their bodies 
were found in the edge of the woods, near a corn-field, where they had 
gone to feed the cows. They had been tomahawked; no gun had been 
’ fired, and the boys had probably made no outcry. The same night a 
woman, sleeping near the port-hole in the block-house, was awakened by 
a glare of light by her bedside and a stifling sensation caused by smoke. 
A fire-brand had been thrust through the port-hole and was blazing upon 
the floor. The woman’s awakening had doubtless saved the occupants 
from death by fire, or, if they had escaped that, butchery by the Indians, 
A party of men went out from Belpre, under arms, and assisted in the 
burial of the murdered boys. 

Upon the seventh of August John Mathews, the surveyor, and his 
party of assistants and soldiers were attacked by a strong band of Indians 
in what is now Lawrence County. Several were killed in this attack, and 
Mathews narrowly escaped. In spite of the admonitions of his friends, 
and a full personal knowledge of the danger to which he was exposed, 
Mr. Mathews had carried on the labor of surveying the ranges west of 
Marietta, all through the season. The Indiafis had an especial dislike 
for the surveyors, who were running lines through the forest, and had fre- 
quently exhibited their hostility toward the men who three years pre- 
viously had surveyed the ‘‘seven ranges.” Mr. Mathews had become 
accustomed to the dangers of the wilderness while assisting in the work 
to which allusion has been made, and hence was not seriously alarmed 
when he discovered evidences that the Indians were about. On the 
morning of the 6th he had seen the tracks of a man and a horse, and 
had discovered that one of his own horses was missing. At night one of 
his assistants, Patchen by name, reported that he had seen moccasin 
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tracks in several places and followed them to where they joined the trail 
found in the morning. It was the almost universal belief among the men 
that the trail they had discovered was that of a party of Indians who had 
made a plundering expedition to some of the Virginia settlements, and 
were now returning toward the Scioto, where doubtless their villages were 
situated. As a measure of proper precaution, however, the corporal of 
the guard was ordered to keep sentries out during the night, and just be- 
fore dawn, when the darkness of night was turning to gray (this being 
the favorite time among the Indians for making their: attacks), the whole 
force was called to arms and a reconnoissance made. No signs of a foe 
were to be seen, and at broad day, all danger past, as it was supposed, the 
soldiers went into camp. They had not been long returned, and were 
scattered about the camp, some sitting upon their blankets and some 
kindling fires, when they were startled by two rifle shots, occurring simul- 
taneously. Mathews was sitting upon his blanket, only partly dressed, 
and Patchen was by his side. The latter threw up his hands and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘My God, I am killed!” and fell backward, dead. Mathews, 
turning toward him, saw a wound in his breast from which the blood 
gushed forth. He had scarcely time to note the fate of his companion 
and friend, for the first shots were quickly followed by a volley, the Indi- 
ans rising from their concealment and taking aim witha deliberation which 
made their fire a deadly one. The soldiers had sprung to their feet at the 
first discharge, only to become better targets for the Indians’ rifle balls, 
and they all fell, either mortally wounded or dead, with the exception of 
the corporal, between whom and the assailants there was a large tree 
which hid him from their view and saved his life.. With a wild and hor- 
rible yell the Indians sprang forward into the camp, and as they rushed 
upon their dead and wounded victims with tomahawks and knives, 
Mathews and three other men fled in an opposite direction, followed by 
several of the enemy, who, however, soon gave up the chase. Mathews’ 
legs and feet were bare, and he suffered in his flight through the stiff 
underbrush and briers, exceedingly. His companion’s coat was arranged 
to shield him, but his feet, still uncovered, became so blistered after he 
had run several miles and reached the Ohio, that he could not endure the 
pain; so the two men set about making a raft of logs which they fastened 
together with grape-vines. Before they had completed this work a Ken- 
tucky boat came down the river, which they boarded and upon which 
they found the other two men, who had reached the river farther up 
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stream. Four miles down the Ohio they came upon the Ohio Company’s 
boat, in charge of Colonel Return J. Meigs. Before night the corporal 
arrived and the survivors were reunited. He had fallen over a log in his 
flight, and had lain behind it and watched the Indians until they had 
plundered and abandoned the camp. They had scalped the killed, broken 
the muskets of the soldiers upon the trees and rocks, takes. everything of 
value, including some of the dead men’s clothing. The compass, with its 
delicately vibrating needle, they had contemplated with mingled wonder, 
admiration and amusement. On the same day that this bloody attack 
was made Colonel Meigs, lying on his boat in the river, had become 
alarmed at the discovery of fresh Indian signs, and dropped down stream 
to the point where is now situated the village of Burlington. Here his 
men had hastily built a block-house for defence in case of necessity. 
Meigs and Mathews now resorted to this little stronghold and remained 
there until the tenth of August, when another party of surveyors, who 
had been out under a Mr. Backus, arrived, and they then went up the 
river, resolving to give up the work of surveying for an indefinite time. 
Three days later, having stopped at a convenient point, a squad of well 
armed men accompanied Mathews to the stene of the attack, He discov- 
ered the ghastly remains of the murdered men, which had been torn and 
partly devoured by wolves. It was thought that the attacking party on 
this occasion were Shawnees, and the testimony of some friendly Wyan- 
dots and Delawares was to that effect. 

Not many more incidents of Indian hostility were to be set down in 
the annals of 1789, and in spite of the several alarming events which 
occurred during the summer, the inhabitants of the several settlements 
carried on their usual avocations and were fairly prosperous. Some pre- 
cautions were taken, but after a time individuals and communities ceased to 
exercise that constant care and watchfulness which were their surest safe- 
guard, They ,became accustomed to danger, and to a certain extent 
contemptuous of it. The settlers at Waterford (then called Plainfield), 
which was now the frontier post, received upon the third of May, a letter 
from General Putnam, which informed them of the murder of Captain 
King, at Belpre, on the first. They assembled, organized a military 
company and made plans for the building of a block-house, which was 
finished early in July, under the direction of Colonel Robert Oliver. 
William Gray was chosen captain of the military; David Wilson, sargent ; 
and Andrew Webster, corporal. The block-house and the military or- 


. 
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ganization were happily not necessary during 1789 and 1790, but there 
came a time when their practical utility was beyond dispute. 

The capture of John Gardner, at Waterford, in September, 1789, was 
a peculiar incident, illustrating the boldness and ingenuity of the Indians, 
and the thoughtlessness of the whites at this period. It is true that it 
was nominally a time of peace, and yet several evil acts had been com- 
mitted by the savages within a few months, and it is difficult to see how 
a man who had been all of this time in the frontier country would allow 
himself to fall into such a trap as did Gardner. He was a young man 
from Marblehead, Massachusetts, had been bred a sailor, and had come 
to the west, as did many others, in search of fortune and adventure. He 
had entered into a kind of partnership with Jervis Cutler to clear up*some 
land, and on the day he was taken prisoner was alone in the woods, 
Cutler having gone to Marietta for the purpose of procuring provisions. 
Four Indians and a white man came within a few feet of him before they 
were perceived, and when he chanced to raise his eyes and did see them, 
they beckoned to him; he walked over to them and they coolly made him 
their prisoner. One relieved him of his gun, another threw a slip noose 
over his head, and two of them taking hold of his hands led him away. 
This was done so close to other men engaged at work that the Indians 
would scarceiy have dared to fire their guns. As the captive was led 
away’and the party passed along the ridge near Wolf Creek mills, then 
building, Gardner could catch an occasional glimpse through the hazel 
thicket which bordered the path of the men, his comrades and fellow 
pioneers, hewing timbers and placing them in position. He could easily 
have made himself heard by them, but had he called out a tomahawk 
sunk in his brain would have been the penalty. What thoughts passed 
through the mind of the young man can be better imagined than described. 
He was a captive of ten savages, marching away he knew not whither, to 
a fate which he dared not think upon, while down below him in the valley 
were friends who, ignorant of his misfortune, were cheerily laboring at 
the mill. Gardner was not destined, however, to long remain a prisoner 
with the Shawnees (for to that tribe his captors belonged), and on the 
second night effected his escape, a proceeding which required much 
patience and nerve. He slept tightly bound with deerskin thongs, and 
lying across a bow sapling, to which he was also made fast, and upon the 
boughs of which the Shawnee warriors had tied cow-bells, which, should 
the prisoner make an unusual movement, would produce a clangor suf- 
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ficient to bring every Indian from slumber to his feet. A gentle rain fell 
that night and favored the plans of the captive, who had resolved even at 
the risk of his life to escape. The leathern- thongs, softened and made. 
pliable by the moisture, were by two or three hours of straining so 
stretched as to permit Gardner to slip his hands through them, and that 
being done he released with fearful slowness the bent sapling, fearing that 
on any instant some of his captors would awake, and that he would either 
be killed or retaken and subjected to torture. At last the tree had risen 
to its natural position, and not a bell had sounded however faintly. 
Stepping silently among the prostrate and oblivious Indians, the young 
man secured his gun and went out into the darkness of the forest, pro- 
ceeding cautiously and slowly at first least he should yet wake the sleepers 
at the camp, but as he got farther away from them, and the sound of the 
snapping of the dry twigs under his feet could not by any possibility 
reach their ears, running at full speed. He walked or ran all day, travel- 
ing eastward, and never stopped save to drink from the little stream that 
he crossed. He was without food, and dared not fire his gun as he had 
but one load of ammunition, and knew not when he should need that 
for a sterner purpose than bringing down game. At night he feared to 
kindle a fire least it should reveal his whereabouts to those who he 
imagined pursued him. He slept in a hollow log, the ends of which he 
filled with brush to keep away wolves. The second day of his flight, 
towards evening, he came to the Wolf Creek mills, and there met Jervis 
Cutler, who was on his way back to Waterford from Marietta, and en- 
tirely ignorant of his friend’s disappearance and his four days of thrilling 
experience. 

This is the simple story of one of those few romantic and exciting In- 
dian adventures of which southeastern Ohio was the theatre, which, al- 
though serving to illustrate the dangers to which the inhabitants were 
daily exposed, still presents no element of blood-curdling horror. Well 
had it been for the pioneer settlements of Washington County if the 
chronicling of this history made no page sadder than is this. 


ALFRED MATHEWs, 
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In 1783 ‘‘the General Assembly of Virginia passed an act authorizing 
the Virginia delegates in Congress to convey to the United States all the 
right of that Commonwealth to the territory northwestward of the River 
Ohio.” 

Pursuant to the foregoing action of the General Assembly of Virginia, 
Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Hardy, Arthur Lee, and James Monroe, Vir- 
ginia’s delegates in Congress, did, as per deed of cession, on the first day 
of March, 1784, it being the eighth year of American Independence, 
‘‘convey (in the name and for, and on behalf of the said Commonwealth), 
transfer, assign, and make over unto the United States in Congress 
assembled, for the benefit of said States, Virginia inclusive, all right, title, 
and claim, as well of soil as of jurisdiction, to the territory of said State 
lying and being to the northwest of the River Ohio.’’ Upon the presen- 
tation of said deed of cession to Congress, that body resolved on the 
same day ‘‘that it be accepted, and the same be recorded and enrolled 
among the acts of the United States in Congress assembled.” 

The United States having thus secured title to the “Great Northwest,” 
Congress soon deemed it advisable to take the preliminary steps looking 
to the permanent establishment of civil government in the new and 
extensive territory over which that body had just acquired jurisdiction. 
Accordingly after mature deliberation and careful consideration of the 
subject, as well as prolonged discussion of the important questions 
involved, they, on the 13th of July, 1787, gave to the world the result 
of their deliberations in “An Ordinance for the government of the Terri- 
tory of the United States, Northwest of the River Ohio,” now generally 
called ‘‘ The Ordinance of a oi and sometimes ‘‘The Ordinance of Free- 
dom.” 

Under the provisions of this celebrated Ordinance the ‘‘ Territory 
Northwest of the River Ohio,” was organized in July, 1788, the following 
being a list of the Territorial officers, and the time of service. Other 
pertinent facts are also given: , 


Governor.—General Arthur St. Clair, from 1788 to 1802. 
Secretaries.—Major Winthrop Sargent, from 1788 to 1798 ; — William H. Harrison, from 1798 
to 1799; Charles Willing Byrd, from 1799 to 1803. 
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Attorney General.—Arthur St. Clair, Jr., appointed in 1796. 

Treasurer.—John Armstrong, from 1792 to 1803. 

Auditors of Public Accounts.—Rice Bullock, December 18, 1799 ; Thomas Gibson, in 1800. 

Territorial Judges.—James M. Varnum, October 16, 1787, January, 1789; Samuel H. Parsons, Oc- 
tober 16, 1787, November 10, 1789; John Armstrong, October 16, 1787, declined to accept; John 
Cleves Symmes, from February 19, 1788, to March 3, 1803; William Barton, August 20, 1789, refused 
to serve; George Turner, September 12, 1789, resigned in 1797; Rufus Putnam, March 31, 1790, 
served until 1796; Joseph Gilman, from December 22, 1796, to March 3, 1803; Return J. Meigs, Jr. 
from February 12, 1798, to March 3, 1803. 

Clerks of Governor and of Territorial Court.—William Collis, appointed in September, 1788 ; 
Armistead Churchill, appointed May 29, 1795; Dan‘el Symmes, time of service unknown. 

Delegates in Congress.—William H. Harrison, from 1799 to 1800; William McMillan, from 1800 to 
1801; Paul Fearing, from 180r to 1803. 


The following is a list of Territorial Counties, when proclaimed, with 
their county-seats : 


Washington, July 27, 1788, Marietta; Hamilton, January 2, 1790, Cincinnati; St. Clair, February, 
1790, Cahokia; Knox, in the year 1790, Vincennes; Randolph, in the year 1795, Kaskaskia ; Wayne, 
August 15, 1795, Detroit; Adams, July 10, 1797, Manchester ; Jefferson, July 29. 1797, Steubenville ; 
Ross, August 20, 1797, Chillicothe; Trumbull, July 10, 1800, Warren; Clermont, December 6, 1800, . 
Williamsburg ; Fairfield, December 9, 1800, New Lancaster; Belmont, September 7, r801, St. Clairs- 
ville. ° 

Upon the organization of the State of Ohio in 1803, four of the above 
named counties were found to be outside of the limits of said State. St. 
Clair and Randolph now form a part of Illinois; Knox is in Indiana and 
Wayne in Michigan. 

The early time territorial towns, with names of proprietors, are as follows: 


Marietta. 1788, Rufus Putnam, for the Ohio Land Company. 
Columbia, 1788, Benjamin Sites, Major Gano, and others. 

Cincinnati, 1789, Robert Patterson, Matthias Derman and Israel Ludlow. 
Manchester, 1791, Nathaniel Massie. 

Gallipolis, 1791, a French colony. 

Hamilton, 1794, Israel Ludlow. 

Dayton, 1795, Israel Ludlow and Generals Dayton and Wilkinson. 
Franklin, 1795, W. C. Schenck and Daniel C. Cooper. 

Chillicothe, 1796, Nathaniel Massie. 

Cleveland, 1796, Job V. Styles. 

Franklinton, 1797, Lucas Sullivant. 

Steubenville, 1798, Bazaliel Wells and James Ross. 

Williamsburg, 1799, General William Lyttle. 

Zanesville, 1799, Jonathan Zane and John McIntire, 

New Lancaster, 1800, Ebenezer Zane. 

Warren, 1801, Ephraim Quinby. 

St. Clairsville, 1801, David Newell. 

Springfield, 1801, James Demint. 

Newark, 1802, W. C. Schenck, G, W. Burnett, and J. N. Cummings. 


The first Court of Common Pleas of the territory northwest of the 
River Ohio was held early in September, 1788, by Judge Rufus Putnam, 
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Archibald Crary and Benjamin Tupper, Return Jonathan Meigs, Sr., 
, being the clerk, and Ebenezer Sproat, sheriff. The court was held at Ma- 
rietta, in Campus Martius, and was opened with prayer by Rev. Manasseh 
Cutler. The grand jury consisted of the following gentlemen, to wit: 
j William Stacey (foreman), Nathan Goodale, Nathaniel Cushing, Charles 
Knowles, Anselm Tupper, Jonathan Stone, Oliver Rice, Ezra Lunt, John 
Matthews, George Ingersoll, Jonathan Devol, Jethro Putnam, Samuel 
Stebbins and Jabez True. 
The names and location of the members of the popular branch of the first 
Territorial Legislature were as follows: 












Joseph Darlington, Nathaniel Massie, Adams County. 
William Goforth, William McMillan, John Smith, John Ludlow, Robert Benham, Aaron Caldwell, 
Isaac Martin, Hamilton County. 
James Pritchard, Jefferson County. 
John Small, Knox County. 
John Fdgar, Randolph County. 
Thomas Worthington, Elias Langham, Samuel Findlay, Edward Tiffin, Ross County. 
Shadrack Bond, St. Clair County. 
Return Jonathan Meigs, Paul Fearing, Washington County. 
Solomon Sibley, Jacob Visgar, Charles F. Chabart de Joncaire, Wayne County. 

A fifty acre freehold was the voter’s qualification—a two hundred acre 
freehold was the representative’s qualification—and a five hundred acre 
freehold was requisite in a member of the council. 

The foregoing gentlemen that constituted the popular branch of the 
first Territorial Legislature, were elected at an election held pursuant to. 
the proclamation of Governor St. Clair, on the third Monday of Decem- 
ber, 1798, and convened for the first time at Cincinnati, February 4, 1799. 
The only business transacted at this session was the nomination of ten 
gentlemen, resident freeholders of the ‘‘ Territory Northwest of the River 
Ohio,’’ whose names they caused to be transmitted, through the Gover- 
nor, to the President of the United States, conformably to the Ordinance 
of Congress, five of whom he was to select from said list, who were to 
compose the Territorial Council. 

The following ten gentlemen received the Legislative nomination, and 
the five whose names appear first on the list were subsequently chosen by 
the President to serve as our first Territorial Council, viz: Jacob Burnet, 
James Findlay, of Cincinnati, Hamilton County ; Robert Oliver, of Ma- 
rietta, Washington County ; David’ Vance, of Vanceville, Jefferson County ; 
Henry Vandenburg, of Vincennes, Knox County; Richard Allison, of 
Hamilton County; Joseph Darlington, of Adams County; William Pat- 
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ton, of Ross County; Arthur St. Clair, Jr., of Cincinnati, Hamilton 
County; William St. Clair, of Cahokia, St. Clair County. 

Upon the organization of Indiana Territory, pursuant to authority 
granted by Congress, in 1800, Henry Vandenburg ceased to be a member 
of the Council, Knox County, in which he resided, having become a part 
of said Territory ; and Solomon Sibley, of Detroit, Wayne County, was 
elected his successor in December, 1800. 

The officers of the first Territorial Legislature—1799-1800—were as 
follows : 


Officers of the Council.— President, Henry Vandenburg; Secretary, William C. Schenck ; Door- 
keeper, George Howard ; Sergeant-at-Arms, Abraham Cary. 

Members of Council.— Jacob Burnet, James Findlay, of Cincinnati, Hamilton County ; Henry Van- 
denburg, of Vincennes, Knox County ; David Vance, of Vanceville, Jefferson County. 

Officers of the House of Representatives. —Speaker of the House, Edward Tiffin ; Clerk, John Riley ; 
Doorkeeper, Joshua Rowland ; Sergeant-at-Arms, Abraham Cary. 


The officers of the second Territorial Legislature—1801-1803—were as 
follows : 


Members of Council.—Robert Oliver, of Marietta, Washington County ; Jacob Burnet, James Find- , 
lay, of Cincinnati, Hamilton County ; David Vance, of Vanceville, Jefferson County ; Solomon Sibley, 
of Detroit, Wayne County. Robert Oliver was elected President. 

Officers of House of Representatives.— Speaker of the House, Edward Tiffin; Clerk, John Riley ; 
Doorkeeper, Edward Sherlock. 

Members of House of Representatives.— Joseph Darlington, Nathaniel Massie, of Adams County ; 
Moses Miller, Francis Dunlavy, Jeremiah Morrow, John Ludlow, John Smith, Jacob White, Daniel 
Reeder, of Hamilton County ; Zenas Kimberly, John Milligan, Thomas McCune, of Jefferson County ; 
Edward Tiffin, Thomas Worthington, Elias Langham, of Ross County ; Edward Paine, of Trumbull 
County ; Ephraim Cutler, William Rufus Putnam, ot Washington County ; Frances J. Chabert, George 
McDougal, Jonathan Schieffelin, of Wayne County. 


The Territorial Legislatures held three sessions, the first at Cincinnati, 
and the second and third at Chillicothe. The first session continued from 
September 24, 1799, until December 19, 1799; the second was in session 
from the first Monday in November, 1800, until December 9, 1800; and 
the third and last session was begun November 24, 1801, and adjourned 
January 23, 1802. 

Cincinnati at the close of the Territorial Government had about one 
thousand inhabitants, and was the largest town in the State. It was 
incorporated in 1802, just before the organization of the State Govern- 
ment, which occurred March 3, 1803. 

The first officers elected in the incorporated town of Cincinnati, 1802, 
were as follows: 


President. —David Zeigier. 
Recorder.—Jacob Burnet. 
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Trustees.— William Ramsay, David E. Wade, Charles Avery, William Stanley, John Relly, Samuel 
Dicks, William Ruffner. 

Assessor.—Joseph Prince. 

Collector—Abraham Cary. 

Town Marshall.—James Smith. 


Not long after the adjournment of the third session of the Territorial 
Legislature, namely, on the 30th of April, 1802, Congress passed an 
‘fact to enable the people of the eastern division of the Territory north- 
west of the River Ohio to form a constitution and State Government, and 
for the admission of such State into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States, and for other purposes.”’ 

Pursuant to the foregoing enactment an election was held throughout 
the eastern portion of the Territory, and members of a Constitutional 
Convention elected as follows: 

Officers.—President, Edward Tiffin; Secretary, Thomas Scott ; Assistant Secretary, William McFar- 
land. 

Members.—Joseph Darlington, Israel Donalson, Thomas Kirker, of Adams County; James Cald- 
well, Elijah Woods, of Belmont County; Philip Gatch, James Sargent, of Clermont County; Henry 
Abrams, Emanuel Carpenter, of Fairfield County; John W. Browne, Charles Willing Byrd, Francis 
Dunlavy, William Goforth, John Kitchel, Jeremiah Morrow, John Paul, John Reily, John Smith, John 
Wilson, of Hamilton County; Rudolf Bair, George Humphery, John Milligan, Nathan Updegraff, 
Bazaliel Wells, of Jefferson County; Michael Baldwin, Edward Tiffin, James Grubb, Thomas Worth- 


ington, Nathaniel Massie, of Ross County; David Abbot, Samuel Huntington, of Trumbull County ; 
Ephraim Cutler, Benjamin Ives Gilman, Rufus Putnam, John McIntire, of Washington County. 


The foregoing members of the Constitutional Convention met at Chilli- 
cothe, on the first day of November, 1802, to perform the duty assigned 
them. The pro tem officers were William Goforth, President, and William 
McFarland, Secretary. The permament officers were as follows: Presi- 
dent, Edward Tiffin; Secretary, Thomas Scott; Assistant Secretary, 
William McFarland. 

After completing their labors they adjourned on the 29th of the same 
month, having given to the people of Ohio a constitution that served 
their purposes well for the period of almost fifty years. 

The constitution, formed as above stated, provided that the first State 
election for Governor, members of the Gerferal Assembly, sheriffs and 
coroners, should be held on the second Tuesday of January, 1803. The 
first Ohio State election was held in accordance with the foregoing pro- 
vision, and resulted as follows, with regard to Governor and Senators and 
Representatives : For Governor, Edward Tiffin received 4,564 votes, being 
all that were cast, there being no opposing candidate. 
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The following named gentlemen were elected State Senators, to wit: 


Adams County—Joseph Darlington. Belmont County—William Vance. Clermont County—William 
Buchanan. Hamilton County—Francis Dunlavy, Jeremiah Morrow, John Paul, Daniel Symmes. Jef- 
ferson County—Zenas Kimberly, Bazaliel Wells. Ross County—Nathaniel Massie, Abraham Claypool. 
Trumbull County—Samuel Huntington. Washington County—Joseph Buell. 


The following named gentlemen were elected Representatives, to wit: 


Adams County—Thomas Kirker, Ephraim Kibby, Joseph Lucas, William Ruffel. Belmont County— 
Joseph Sharp, Elijah Woods. Clermont County—-R. Walter Waring, Amos Ellis. Fairfield County 
—David Reece, William Trimble, Hamilton County—Thomas Brown, John Bigger, James Dunn, 
William James, Robert McClure, William Maxwell, Thos. McFarland. Jefferson County—Rudolph 
Bair, Z. A. Beatty, Thomas Elliott, Isaac Meeks. Ross County—Michael Baldwin, Robert Culbertson, 
Thomas Worthington, William Patton. Trumbull County—Ephraim Quinby, Aaron Wheeler. Wash- 
ington County—William Jackson, Robert Safford, Wyllis Silliman. 


Governor Tiffin was inaugurated March 3, 1803, and it was on that day 
when the State government went into full operation, the constitution having 
provided in express terms that ‘‘the Governor, Secretary and Judges, and 
all other officers under the Territorial government should continue in the 
exercise of the duties of their respective departments until the said of- 
ficers are superseded under the authority of this constitution.” The day 
on which the Territorial Governor’s functions ceased, and on which the 
State Governor was sworn into office would seem to be the beginning of 
the State of Ohio—on that day (March 3) Ohio was born. 

Soon after the inauguration of Governor Edward Tiffin, the General 
Assembly proceeded to elect two United States Senators, a Secretary of 
State, an Auditor of State, a Treasurer of State, and three Judges of the 
Supreme Court, as follows: 


United States Senators.—Thomas Worthington, John Smith. 

Secretary of State.—Wm. Creighton, Jr. 

Auditor of State.—Thomas Gibson. 

Treasurer of State. —William McFarland. 

Judges of Supreme Court.—Samuel Huntington, Return Jonathan Meigs, William Spriggs. 


The Legislature also passed an act providing for holding an election of 
a member of Congress, the whole State forming but one district. Said 
election took place, pursuant to said act, June 21, 1803, and Jeremiah 
Morrow was elected, and by re-elections continued to be Ohio’s only 


Representative until 1813. 
Isaac SMUCKER. 
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THE STORY OF STARVED ROCK ON THE ILLINOIS. 


On the left bank of the Illinois River, about midway between the cities 
of Ottawa and La Salle, and directly opposite the village of Utica, stands 
a huge sandstone rock known as ‘‘ Starved Rock.” Its summit com- 
prises nearly two acres of a grassy plat, quite level, and much used at the 
present day for a picnic ground. The side next to the river is about one 
hundred and fifty feet in height and is almost perpendicular, slightly over- 
hanging the river in places. The other two sides are practically inacces- 


STARVED ROCK. 


sible, whilst the rear, in early times, could be ascended only by a broken, 
crooked path admitting only persons in single file. Here nature had 
formed an almost impenetrable fortress that needed only a citadel to give 
it the appearance of feudal ages. On the top of this rocky promontory, 
more than two hundred years ago, French adventurers, under the lead of 
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the daring La Salle, erected a rude stockade, and hundreds of miles in ad- 
vance of civilization occupied the first permanent abode of white men in 
the valley of the Mississippi. 

The zealous missionary, Marquette, and his faithful friend Joliet, with 
their Canadian voyaguers, were the first white men, as far as is known, to 
see the lofty promontory of which I speak. They had voyaged down 
the Mississippi in the summer of 1673, and when on their return by a 
shorter route than the Wisconsin River they discovered the Rock as they 
paddled their canoes up the clear waters of the Illinois. It must have 
been. late in August when they reached the great town of the Illinois 
Indians, then containing a large population. The fearless voyagers went 
on to Green Bay, where they arrived at the end of September, and while 
Joliet went on to Quebec to proclaim their wonderful discovery, Mar- 
quette remained to rest and regain his fast declining health. The 
devoted missionary spent the winter and the following summer at the 
mission of Green Bay, recruiting his exhausted energies and preparing to 
carry out a strongly cherished desire. His soul yearned for the benighted 
heathen he had left on the banks of the river in the great town of the 
Illinois Indians. By the time the tints of autumn appeared his malady 
had abated, and he was permitted by his superior to attempt the execu- 
tion of his plans—the founding of a mission to be called the “Immmacu- 
late Conception,” a name he had already given to the River Mississippi. 
The twenty-fifth of October he set out, accompanied by two Frenchmen, 
Pierre and Jacques, one of whom had been with him on his voyage of 
discovery. A band of Potawatomies, and another of Illinois joined him, 
The party, occupying ten canoes, coasted along the eastern shores of 
Green Bay, crossed a portage through the forest to Lake Michigan, and 
paddled on its troubled bosom to the outlet of the (Chicago) River, up 
which they rowed two leagues to the mouth of the Calumet River, where, 
’ owing to the alarming symptoms of the missionary’s disease they were 
obliged to rest, and where they were detained in a rude hut during the 
cold and weary winter that followed. 

Late in March, 1675, after a nine days’ devotion to the Virgin, Mar- 
quette and his companions prepared to continue their journey. Amid 
the rains of opening spring they made their weary way down the swollen 
Des Plains and the Illinois until they reached their destination. A great 
concourse of Indians greeted the Father as an ‘‘angel from Heaven.”’ 
Resting but a short time, he began his labors. The large town covered 
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the plain opposite the lofty rock and now teemed with savage life. Mar- 
quette had painted canvas pictures representing heaven and hell, and 
angels and demons. These and a cross he exhibited daily to naked 
crowds, who listened in silent wonder to his harangues. As soon as the 
missionary thought them sufficiently prepared, he summoned all to a 
grand council held on the great meadow skirting the river bank. Five 
hundred chiefs and old men sat in a ring, behind stood more than fifteen 
hundred youths and warriors, and behind all these the women and chil- 
dren of the town. The Indians gave diligent attention to the father’s 
words, thereby cheering his heart. The assemblage begged him to stay 
and be their teacher, but his malady was again increasing, and a few days 
after Easter he and his comrades left,escorted by a crowd of Indians as far 
a8 Lake Michigan. The seeds sown by the father seem to have 
taken but slight root, for by the time La Salle and his followers came, 
they knew little or nothing of the divine mysteries that had been ex- 
plained to thern. 

Little more than four years passed away before the Rock was seen again 
by white nten. This time it was by the practised eye of a warrior, who 
immediately noted its natural impregnability, and who decided to erect 
on its summit a fort that would control the country for his king. This 
was part of the plans of the bold La Salle, who, late in the year 1679, 
passed down the Illinois on his first attempt to discover the outlet of the 
‘‘Great River,’’ which the natives of the west told him ‘‘ flowed to the 
sea,’’ and whose outlet the missionary had not discovered. It was late in 
December when La Salle and his party, as they paddled down the swollen 
Illinois, descried the ranges of wooded hills that lined the river, passed 
the plateau where is now the busy city of Ottawa, and a little further 
down, on the right, the bluffs called now Buffalo Rock, long a favorite 
dwelling-place of the Indians. A little below, the river glided among 
small islets, while on the right the plain broadened out to a valley, 
bordered by densely wooded hills. Going slowly down the river, the huge 
Rock appeared on their left hand; the lodges of the Indian town on the 
right. Hennepin, who was one of the number, and who afterward wrote 
a highly colored account of discoveries in the west, giving the chief glory 
to himself, says he counted four hundred and sixty lodges. He was 
probably correct in his estimate, as others observed about the same num- 
ber. The lodges were shaped somewhat like the arched top of emigrant 
wagons. They were built of a framework of poles and covered with 
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woven rush mats, and each showed signs of being the home of several 
families. Now the great town was as silent as its spectral graveyard near 
it, the Indians being absent on one of their annual hunts. La Salle-was 
sorely pressed for food, and opening some of their caches, found abun- 
dance of corn. He shrank from exciting the anger of the Indians. 
Necessity overcame his prudence and he took twenty mznots of corn, 
hoping to appease the anger of the savage owners by presents should 
occasion offer. Thus provided he proceeded on his way, carefully noting 
the appearance of the huge sandstone fortress across the river, overlook- 
ing all the country. 

Troubles overtook him at the lake of Peoria, and after beginning a 
vessel and a fort there, he was obliged to return to Canada for men and 
supplies. On his way up the river he stopped a day or two to rest his 
men and gain the good will of a few savages he met. He gave more heed 
to the lofty sandstone elevation, and for the first time seems to have 
formed a definite conclusion regarding it. Before he had observed its 
impenetrability, now he determined to fortify it, and when on Lake 
Michigan he met two Frenchmen, by whom he sent word to his faithful 
lieutenant, Tonty, to whom he had given command at Fort Crevécoeur 
on the Peoria Lake, to abandon Fort Crevécceur and fortify the Rock, 
should his circumstances require it. Tonty, a brave man, had been left 
with two or three true men and twelve or thirteen knaves. These were 
smiths, ship-carpenters, house-wrights, soldiers, his servant and two friars, 
Membré and Ribourde. Most of the men were ripe for mutiny; had no 
interest in the great mystery of the river’s outlet and no love for the 
chief of the enterprise. The two men whom La Salle had sent from his 
fort on the St. Joseph, with the letter to Tonty to fortify the cliff, brought 
unfortunate news of La Salle’s losses by the Griffin and other vessels. 
Excited still further by the ill news and the discontent among the men, 
Tonty took several of his men and proceeded to the cliff and prepared 
to erect the fort on its summit. Soon after he left, the mutineers 
destroyed the fort at the lake, stole the powder, lead and furs, and 
deserted. The brave young Boisrondet and the servant |’Esperance 
hastened to Tonty, who at once dispatched four of those with him, by 
two routes, to carry the news to LaSalle. This left Tonty but three men 
and the two friars, in addition to the two mentioned—seven in all. With 
this feeble band he was left among a host of restless savages, many of 
whom began to regard him as a secret enemy. 
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Judging it best to disarm their jealousy, he took up his abode among 
them, numbering as the springtime came, Membré thinks, nearly eight 
thousand souls. - Hither he brought his forge and such tools as he could 
rescue from the wreck, and here he passed a long and weary summer, 
anxiously waiting for his chief. 

The relentless Iroquois, who had traded with the English and Dutch, 
and who had been supplied with arms, and a more potent and dangerous 
enemy, brandy, and who had become insatiate warriors, began now to 
exercise their blasting power over the western Indians. They were feared 
all over the western country. Beginning to exhaust their own country, 
they turned their eyes towards the Illinois, who feared them more than a 
pestilence. 

About noon the tenth of September, 1680, while the great town lay in 
indolent ease, a Shawnee, who had been visiting his Illinois friends and 
who had started on his way home, suddenly reappeared with the startling 
announcement that the dreaded Iroquois were coming. - The whole town 
was instantly aroused and in a great panic. The Indians began 
to work themselves to a frenzy for fighting. The greater part were 
gone on a hunt, leaving less than five hundred warriors. Tonty was 
immediately suspicioned. His forge and tools were cast into the river, 
and, surrounded by a howling, hideously painted horde of savages, he 
found himself and his companions in great danger. In broken Illinois he 
defended himself and his band as wellas he could, but poorly convincing his 
naked auditors. They distributed his powder and lead, loaded their women 
and children in wooden canoes, sent them down to an island in the river, and 
prepared for the attack. They greased their bodies, painted their faces, 
befeathered their heads, sang, danced, yelled and brandished their toma- 
hawks to work up their courage. All night long the hideous orgies con- 
tinued. With the morning came the Iroquois. 

Tonty bravely faced the painted enemy, and by numerous parleys 
endeavored to ward off the impending crisis. Often his life hung on a 
thread, and, after many fruitless endeavors, he was obliged to give way, 
and, with his companions, embarked in a leaky canoe for the lakes. 
Father Ribourde lost his life a day or two after their departure, by wan- 
dering out on the prairie alone, where he was slain by a wandering band of 
Kickapoos. The rest made,their way to Green Bay, where they arrived 
late in November. The Illinois fled dowr the river, leaving the enemy to 
enact a horrible drama of desecration on the buried and unburied dead, 
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and on those too feeble to flee. Not satiated by their wanton destruction 
at the time, the relentless invaders pursued the Illinois down the river, 
overtaking them and re-enacting those scenes of horror. that had made 
their name and deeds a scourge throughout all the western wilds. 

La Salle, by his indomitable will, regained his losses and set out for 
Fort Crevécceur. Before reaching it he learned of the misfortunes of 
Tonty and the dispersion of the Illinois, and returned to meet his lieu- 
tenant. 

Late in December, 1682, La Salle and Tonty, with several followers, 
set out for the object of all La Salle’s labors. They passed on down the 
Illinois, beholding the destruction before narrated, and the 6th of Febru- 
ary paddled their canoes out on the broad bosom of the mighty Father of 
Waters. This time triumph crowned his labor. The river’s outlet was 
found, and a ‘‘New France” added to the domain of Louis XIV. 
On the return of La Salle he was taken ill, and was obliged to remain at a 
palisaded fort on the Chickasaw Bluffs, while Tonty went on to Michili- 
mackinac, where he sent news of the discovery to Canada, and then 
returned to fortify Starved Rock, Before Tonty could complete his task, 
La Salle, having recovered, joined him. Hearing that the relentless Iro- 
quois were about to invade the Illinois country again (which had rapidly 
filled after their departure by the remnants of the Illinois and their allies) 
La Salle and Tonty, in the month of December, began the erection of a 
fort on the summit of the Rock. 

It was then covered with a growth of small, sturdy forest trees, for the 
soil was not deep enough to sustain a large growth. These were cleared 
away and store-houses and rude dwellings’ were erected, while around 
near the edge of the Rock were driven palisades, to screen the inmates 
from observation from the cliffs across the river and from the plain below, 

La Salle gave the name of ‘‘ Fort St. Louis” to the fortification, and on 
the maps of that period, made by him and Tonty, he speaks‘of it as Fort 
St. Louis, or “Le Rocher.” . Many who have visited the spot, as well as 
Buffalo Rock, a few miles above on the north side of the river, think the 
latter the site of Le Rocher. Mr. Parkman, who has given the subject 
much study, and who visited the place, is very decided in his convictions 
in favor of Starved Rock. The Indians, also, have a tradition that white 
men once dwelt thereon, but do not ascribe such habitation to Buffalo 
Rock. In early Indian times they had a number of dwellings on Buffalo 
Rotk, which accounts for the Indian relics found there at the present 
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day. Buffalo Rock is about sixty feet high, and its surface extends back 
to the plain, forming a large area of territory. It was also accessible at 
many ‘places. It is in fact a very poor natural defense, if not almost a 
trap, for a large force of Indians could easily have marched from the plain 
to its summit at a very slight incline, and driven the French to the pre- 
cipice facing the river, compelling them to surrender, or cast themselves 
into the river below. 

It took its name from the fact that the Indians were accustomed to drive 
herds of the buffalo to its summit, where, by frightening them, many would 
plunge over the bluff and perish in the river below, becoming an easy 
prey to their captors. Charlevoix, in 1721, visited both localities, and 
says “the top of Buffalo Rock has long been occupied by a Miami 
village, known as ‘Le Fort des Miamis.’’ He speaks of Le Rocher, 
calling it by that name, and says “it is about a league below on the left or 
south side, forming a sheer cliff, very high, and looking like a fortress on 
the border of the river.’”” He saw remains of palisades and rude dwellings 
on its summit, which he, strangely enough, thinks were made by the 
Illinois, though his countrymen had left but three years before. Joutel 
was here in 1687, and writes of it as follows: ‘‘Fort St. Louis is on a 
steep rock, about two hundred feet high, with the river running at its 
base.” He overestimates the height a little, which is not surprising, as he 
evidently measured it with his eye. Standing in the plain below, it seems 
fully that high to a casual observer. Almost every one at first sight gives 
the height over two hundred feet. 

In 1699, St. Cosme passed down the river. Speaking of the rock he 
says, ‘‘Le Vieux Fort is a rock about one hundred feet high at the edge 
of the river, where M, de la Salle built a fort, since abandoned.” Char- 
levoix says, again in 1721, ‘‘ The French reside on the rock (Le Rocher), 
which is very lofty and impregnable.’’ The Frenchmen undoubtedly 
visited Buffalo Rock, as they did various other localities in the neighbor- 
hood, but all evidence points to Starved Rock as the site of their fort. 

As I have stated, La Salle and Tonty began to erect their fort on the 
summit of the rock in December, 1682—more than two hundred years 
ago. The nearest habitation of white men was Fort Midmi, built by La 
Salle on his first journey near the mouth of St. Joseph’s River in Michigan. 
The missionaries had a mission at Green Bay, another at the straits, and 
several landing places along the chain of upper lakes and their connecting 
streams, Aside from these, not a white man had a home south and west 
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of the lakes in the great basin of the Mississippi River. Fort St. Louis 
stood several years hundreds of miles in advance of all others, and had 
the bold schemes of La Salle been carried out the fort would have been 
a permanent station in the west. 

La Salle, his lieutenant and men soon completed their fortifications and 
made themselves as comfortable as they could in their winter quarters. 
La Salle was busily employed reconciling the gathering hosts of Indians, 
and aiding them against their common enemy, the dreaded Iroquois. The 
Illinois wondered at the power of La Salle, backed by only a handful of 
men, and ascribing to him some magical power, flocked again to their de- 
stroyed town. He was successful here and soon had nearly four thousand 
Indians gathered about his stronghold. From the wooden ramparts of his 
fort, inaccessible as an eagle’s nest, a strange scene was spread out before 
him. The broad plain across the river, bounded by the wooded hills, 
teemed with savage life. The clear river wound by at his feet and was 
lost, like a silvery thread, in the meadow below. All was peace and 
tranquility now. Where before was enacted the horrible orgies of the 
Iroquois, now basked in the opening spring-time a lazy populace, caring 
only for the comfort of a day and looking to the citadel above them for 
protection. Warriors lounged about, squaws labored, naked children 
whooped and gamboled on the grass. Beyond the river and along the 
bluffs were scattered the lodges of the Illinois, who were daily gathering 
to their old home. Clustered about the valley and on the ridges were the 
lodges of half a score of various other tribes who had fled thither from 
the vengeful foe.. They were all, as they fondly hoped, under the care of 
the vigilant explorer. Nor were they the only objects of hiscare. His 
patent gave him seigniorial rights over this wild domain, and now he be- 
gan-to grant it out to his followers, These were few and of a lawless 
sort, trained in forest license, restless under restraint, and at best a poor 
dependence. Among them were a few true souls whom the leader could 
trust, and by their influence he was enabled to hold the little colony 
under control. 

La Salle’s strong friend and helper, Count Frontenac, was recalled 
during the residence of the chieftain at Fort St. Louis, and his enemiés 
gaining the ascendency, seized the opportunity to carry out their plans. 
La Salle was obliged to return to Canada, and from there to France, 
leaving Tonty at the fort. Frontenac’s successor, La Barre, sent De 
Baugis to take possession of Fort St. Louis, and to order La Salle to 
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return to Canada. They met on the way, La Salle, to learn something 
of his misfortunes even greater than he imagined. The iron will of the 
explorer could not be crushed, and he went on to France to report in 
person to his king, and gain his good will again. When Chevalier de Bau- 
gis and his party arrived at the Illinois fort, his orders were shown to 
Tonty. The chevalier governed for the king, while the faithful Italian 
remained as the representative of La Salle. The two officers spent the 
winter of 1683-4 harmoniously together, and with the return spring found 
themselves sorely in need of aid from each other. La Salle was gone, 
and the Iroquois, no longer fearing his presence, again began their depre- 
dations. Toward the end of March, 1684, they attacked the citadel, be- 
sieging it six days, but at length discomfited, withdrew, carrying away 
several Illinois prisoners, who soon after escaped from their clutches. 

From the time of La Salle’s leaving in the autumn of 1683, until his 
untimely death in the wilds of Arkansas by the foul assassin’s hand, the 
1gth of March, 1687—a little over four years—the faithful Tonty remained 
at his post. He knew his chief well. That he would return as he had 
arranged when he left, Tonty did not doubt. But he did not know, or 
did not realize the depths of human depravity. He could not know his 
chief would fall by a murderer’s hand, and that hand one he had so often 
befriended. 

During this sojourn at the fort, the Frenchmen were in a measure oc- 
cupied. They made one or two trips to the upper lake region, Tonty 
himself, after a weary waiting, going to hear some tidings of La Salle. 
There he found the change of intendants, and knowing something of the 
political intrigues against La Salle, returned convinced in his own mind 
that La Salle would return in due time with letters from the king silenc- 
ing his enemies and reclaiming the seigniory. It must have been an 
idle, free-from-care life the Frenchmen led there four years on the citadel 
so far in advance of civilization. The broad plains all about them, 
swarming with savage life, furnished abundant food. The river below 
them gave clear water to drink, while near them, in peculiar grottos in 
the hillside, springs of the clearest and coldest water gushed forth. ‘‘ Deer 
Cave,” a few miles below on the Vermillion was then, as now, a pleasure 
resort, well worth a lingering and oft repeated visit. 

The Indians were accustomed to drive the deer into the glen, and thus 
easily secure a feast of venison, hence the name Deer Cave. A few miles 
below the great rock, a fissure in the hills that border the river appears 
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and the river Aramoni, now the Vermillion, pours its clear waters into 
those of the Illinois. All about the fort are great fissures in the huge 
sandstone bluffs, in the summer thickly grown with foliage, in the winter 
warm retreats from the prairie blasts. Tonty and his men affiliated to a 
degree not allowable in civilization, with the Indians. They hunted with 
their warriors, idled away the time when they were idle, and with Indian 
license, married a squaw as often as their fancy dictated. The lodges 
again contained two or three families each, who were, in their rude way, 
hospitable to all visitors. The Frenchmen could enter and leave at any 
moment, and always be sure of a savage’s welcome. Dirt, fleas, smoke 
and discomfort abounded; but all these were more than overbalanced in 
many of the voyageurs’ minds by that freedom from care and the restraint 
of civilization that made a frontier life one of indolence and slothful ease. 
Its counterpart exists to-day in the western wilds of America. 

La Salle gained the favor of his king, who re- -established him in his 
rights, and gave him four ships in which to sail to the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi and there erect a fort, and gain control of the outlet of the 
great river. The fleet, torn by internal dissensions and buffeted by a 
tumultuous sea, went beyond the mouths of the river, and after a fruit- 
less endeavor to establish the colony on the shores of Texas, all lost their 
lives in this vast wilderness, even the intrepid leader, while on his way to 
Canada through a trackless and unknown country fell by an assassin’s 
hand and lies in an unknown grave. Tonty, at his citadel, part heard of 
the squadron through the Indians, who came up from the southern 
county, and being convinced it belonged to La Salle, whose plans he well 
knew, he began to prepare to send aid to his chief. Rumors changed to 
truthful accounts, when, in September, the remains of La Salle’s expedi- 
tion reached the fort on the Illinois. In the autumn of 1685, Tonty made 
a journey to Machilimackinac, to seek news of La Salle. There he 
learned by a letter from the governor of the expedition by the sea and 
gulf of its disastrous landing. Word had been carried back by the 
faithless Beaujeu, the naval commander of La Salle’s squadron, who left 
the expedition on the shores of the gulf. Tonty at once returned to Fort 
St. Louis, and, at his own cost, and on his own responsibility, prepared 
to go in search of his chief. 

February 13, 1686, with twenty-five Frenchmen and five Indians, 
he left the fort, and paddling down the Illinois and the Mississippi, 
reached the mouth of the latter during holy week. Though canoemen 
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were sent out more than thirty leagues each way along the cost, no trace 
of the colony could be found. La Salle and Nis band at that time were 
deep in the hazes of the wilderness, vainly attempting to find their way to 
the river that had been the goal of all his travels. Forced to abandon 
his search, and not knowing where to go, Tonty wrote a long letter to 
La Salle which he gave to an Indian chief, in case La Salle could be 
found, and began his homeward journey. The letter was kept with 
reverential care by the Indian, and fourteen years after, by him was given 
to Iberville, the founder’of Louisiana. Tonty was deeply disappointed at 
his failure, and accepted the offer of a portion of his crew to remain at the 
villages of the Arkansas. Six men were left, among whom were Couture 
and De Launay, who met the slayers of La Salle in 1687, and guided 
them to:the Mississippi, and from thence to the fort. Arriving there 
they concealed the fact of La Salle’s death. Tonty was away fighting 
the Iroquois, but his lieutenant, Bellefontaine, received the mercenaries 
in his name, firing a salute of musketry as they gained the summit of 
the rock. In the little chapel in the fort,a Ze Deum was chanted, ‘‘and 
with all our hearts,’’ wrote Joutel, who also kept the dreadful secret, ‘‘we 
gave thanks to God, who had preserved and guided us.” The tired 
travelers were among friends and their own countrymen. The two priests 
were given a room, while the others were lodged in the store-house. The 
little fort, on its lofty pinnacle, contained by this time a chapel, a store- 
house, huts for the soldiers, and several wigwams for Indians, many 
of whom dwelt within its palisades. The houses extended, in some 
places, to the brink of the cliff, forming, with the palisades, a circle of 
defense. Many comforts had been gathered during the four years of 
Tonty’s rule, and the little garrison were not only safe but tasting the 
fruits of civilized labor. 

The Jesuit priest, Allouez, was at this time lying ill at the fort. La 
Salle had always been an enemy to the order,as they were instrumgntal in 
thwarting many of his plans. The Jesuit feared the explorer, and when 
he was invited by Joutel, Douay and Cavelier, who falsely told him of 
La Salle’s expected arrival, he became greatly agitated and asked many* 
questions, all of which were skillfully answered by Cavelier and his 
guilty associate. Allouez could not endure the thought of meeting La 
Salle, and as soon as he could travel he left the fort. Eight years before, 
he had fled from Illinois on hearing of the approach of La Salle. 

The winter was coming on, and the travelers were anxious to be gone _ 
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before Tonty would return, and also to reach Canada in time for the 
autumn ships for France, as only there could they feel any sense of secur- 
ity. They bade farewell to the little garrison and made their way across 
the country to Lake Michigan. At the mouth of the Chicago River 
they embarked in a canoe furnished them by Bellefontaine, but, buffetted 
by storms, they were compelled to abandon the journey and returned to 
Fort St. Louis, much to the astonishment of its inmates. 

It was October when they returned. During their absence Tonty had 
returned from, the Iroquois wars, and for the first time listened to the 
mournful story of the cavalier. The true story was again distorted, and 
Tonty told that his chief was on the shores of the gulf, and would ere 
long join his faithful lieutenant. Tonty made their stay during the winter 
as pleasant as he could, and at -its close gave Cavelier over four thou- 
sand livres worth of furs and peltry and a canoe, besides aiding him to 
prepare for his journey to Canada. Fraud was thus added to meanness, 
and the conspirators, with their ill-gotten gains and their burdensome 
secret, allowed to depart in peace—nay, were even followed by the good 
wishes and prayers of the colony and its faithful and unsuspecting com- 
mander, It was the 21st of March, 1688,when they left the fort, the 29th 
when they arrived at the mouth of the Chicago River, whence they went 
to Michilimackinac, where they disposed of the furs, receiving funds with © 
which they were enabled to return to France, where for the first time 
they disclosed their gloomy secret. They were not molested. Their 
prosecutors were too far away. 

Henry de Tonty, in his fort on the rock, was visited in September, 1688, 
by two Indians and Couture, one of the men he had left when on his jour- 
ney in search of La Salle. Now, for the first time, he heard the true story 
of the expedition, of the sad and untimely death of his beloved com- 
mander, and of the baseness and perfidy of Cavelier and his associates. 
Deeplyggrieved as he was, it was useless to idle time away in vain regrets. 
Both the murderer and his victim were beyond his reach. The colony, 
however, planted on the shores of the gulf, might need his aid,and again, 

*at his own expense and his own responsibility, though backed by the news 
of the war between France and Spain and the encouragement of the 
Governor De Nonville, who apprised him of the fact, he decided to go to 
the colony, make it a nucleus of a war party, and cross the Rio Grande, 
and thus add a new domain to his king. It was a revival of one of the 
bold schemes of La Salle. Tonty left Fort St. Louis early in December, 
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1688, in a wooden canoe with five Frenchmen, a Shawance warrior, and 
two Indian slaves. The 28th of March, 1689, the party reached the vil- 
lage of the Caddces on the Red River, where they heard that the ruffiian 
Heins, one of the chief instigators in the death of La Salle, and a few of 
his companions were at a village eighty leagues distant. Tonty prepared 
to go in search of them, when all his men but the Shawance and one 
Frenchman refused to go further. Expostulation, entreaty and the offer 
of reward were alike useless. Tonty could not enforce obedience, and 
found himself suddenly ‘abandoned and almost crippled. Nothing 
daunted, with his two faithful allies he pushed on to the village, losing all 
his ammunition on the way, where he could find no trace of the men but 
evidences that all had been murdered by the savages. Without ammuni- 
tion and sufficient aid, Tonty, bitterly disappointed, was compelled to 
retrace his steps. The return journey was exceedingly hazardous and 
perilous, owing to the rise of the waters, and, after the severest sufferings, 
the Italian and his two associates reached their fort in September, having 
been gone nearly a year. 

Tonty held a captain’s commission. Documents left by him, and written 
in 1690, proved that he had received no pay, and his petition for the 
same is endorsed by Count Frontenac, who attests the truth of his prayer. 
This same year the proprietorship of the fort and its trade were granted 
to Tonty and La Forest, formerly a lieutenant of La Salle. Here the 
two men carried on a trade in furs with the Indians, sending their peltries 
to the lake and thence to the merchants at the straits, or to Canada. 
Nine years after this was granted, a revocation was sent out by the king 
against all such traffic, exception being made, however, in Tonty’s 4nd 
La Forest’s favor. A provision in the declaration allowed them to send 
yearly, two canoes and twelve men for the maintenance of the fort. 
This so curtailed the trade that its emoluments must have been slight. 
In 1702, an edict was sent to Tonty and La Forest, sending the latter to 
reside in Canada and the former to the Mississippi. The same order 
states that “the fortress on the rock of La Rocher shall be abandoned.” 
In 1699 D’Iberville had accomplished the feat of discovering the mouths 
of the Mississippi by an ocean voyage, and when Tonty received the order 
to go to the great river, he left the fort and went to Lower Louisiana. 
Soon after he was sent by that officer from Mobile on a mission to the 
Chickasaws, to secure them in the interest of the French. This mission 
is the last record of the brave and faithful lieutenant. His subsequent 
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career is lost to the annals of history, and no one has preserved the time 
and manner of his death. Second to La Salle, he stands out boldly on 
the pages of history the embodiment of faithfulness, courage and fidelity. 
Whether anyone was left at Fort St. Louis, or came to it immediately 
after Tonty’s departure, is not shown in French history. It is hardly 
probable that the post was left idle. It was, no doubt, again occupied by 
the French, but the same interest does not seem to have been attached 
to the place. France had become involved in wars with other powers, 
and her ascendency in the valley of the great west was rapidly losing 
ground. As late as 1718 a number of French traders occupied Fort St. 
Louis, but three years later Charlevoix, passing that way, saw only the 
ruins of its houses and palisades. The citadel that had so long borne the 
tread of armed men, now knew them no longer. The French voyaguer, 
on his hunt for skins and game as he floated down the idle current of the 
beautiful river at the base of the rock, gazed on its steep side with wonder, 
and looked in vain for the faces of his countrymen on its crest. French 
civilization was declining in the west; the daring schemes of La Salle 
were thwarted by domestic wars, and the rude Indian could again ascend 
to the summit of the Rock and behold only his fellow-savages as they 
dwelt idly below and around him. With the departure of the French 
went many of the Indians, and the great town of the Illinois dwindled in 
numbers until it became only a village. The last drama of the white had 
now been enacted on the summit of the Rock until the sturdy Norman 
came in peace and occupied the country, driving away its dusky inhab- 
itants, using the lofty citadel, as he does now, only for pleasure and 
recreation. 

About the same time that Tonty disappeared from history, there was 
born in the Upper Lake country, in an Indian wigwam, an infant, who 
fifty years later, was the originator of one of the most daring and compre- 
hensive schemes developed among the savages of America. 

About fifty years after Tonty abandoned Fort St. Louis, Pontiac ap- 
peared among the northern tribes, and by stirring words of forest eloquence 
tried to secure an alliance among all the nations from the lakes to the 
gulf, and at one fell swoop destroy or drive out all the English, now the 
owners of the west, and rapidly filling its borders. His scheme failed, 

partly because of its extent, and partly owing to the perfidy of Indian 
character. 

Forced to flee from the north, he descended the Illinois and Mississippi 
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and sought an asylum and a home among the remnants of the Illinois 

nation, living near the present city of St. Louis. During three years 
immediately following the treaty of peace giving the west to the British, 

Pontiac buried himself in the seclusion of his western forest home. In 

the earlier part of the year 1760, a slight disturbance occurred between 

the Indians and the French traders in and about St. Louis. Pontiac sud- 

denly appeared in the excited region, but whether he was connected with 

the disturbance or not is not known. The English, however, who held 

the cqpntry east of the Mississippi, regarded Pontiac with distrust, and 

wished for his death. . 

Soon after his arrival among the Indians, he dressed himself in a uni- 
form that had been presented to him by Montcalm, and which he wore 
only on state occasions. Thus arrayed, he crossed the river and paid his 
_ compliments to St. Ange the Spanish commander of St. Louis. He 
was well received by St. Ange, and the principal inhabitants of the | 
place, and every exertion made to make his visit pleasant. He had been 
there but a few days when he received word that a social gathering of 
Indians would be held at Cahokia, on the Illinois side of the river, and he 
determined to go there. St. Ange, aware of his danger among the 
English traders, advised him to. remain away; but the old chief, boasting 
that he was not afraid of them, departed. At Cahokia he found a band 
of drunken Indians, and becoming intoxicated himself joined in the 
carousal, and towards evening started for the forest, singing his magic 
war songs, in which he reposed the greatest confidence. At this time 
there were several English traders among fhe Illinois Indians, one of 
whom determined on the death of Pontiac. 

Approaching a vagabond Indian of the Kaskaskia tribe, he bribed him 
with the promise of a barrel of rum, which the savage in his drunken 
state eagerly coveted. Taking his tomahawk, he followed Pontiac to 
the woods and at a favorable moment, while the chief was chanting ‘his 
songs, he slyly approached behind him and sank his tomahawk into his 
brain. The vagabond Kaskaskia obtained his reward, but the conse- 
quences of his murderous deed were the extermination of his tribe. 
Pontiac’s body was soon found, and the village became a pandemonium 
of howling Indians. His murderer, too, was soon discovered, and 
endeavors were made to wreak vengeance, so common among savage 


nations. The dead chieftain’s allies were too few at the village to avenge 
oe 
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his death, and immediately departed to their own tribes to arouse them 
to a war against the Illinois Indians. 

St. Ange procured the body of Pontiac, and buried it with the honors 
of war near the fort under his command. The proud chieftian’s mauso- 
leum is now the great city that has risen above his unknownj grave, and 
the industry and din of its multitudes his ceaseless requiem. ; 

The allies of the great chief aroused the spirit of revenge in the breasts 
of their tribes, and the destruction of -the Illinois Indians was decided. 
Again they remembered their former home on the Illinois River andjts inac- 
cessible rock, from whence they had come with the removal of the mission, 
and at once many set out for that fortress. Swarms of northern Indians, 
who had listened to the stirring words of Pontiac, gathered to destroy his 
murderers. They encompassed the Illinois in their town about the Rock, 
and drove them to its pinnacle for safety. That safety was but momentary. 
Indian prodigality never provided for a siege. When the fugitives were 
cut off on all sides they soon saw no escape from their enemies but death 
and that the lingering torture of starvation. Thecrest of the Rock was 
crowded with Indian men, women and children. When thirst overtook 
them they endeavored to draw up water from thé river below with buck- 
ets tied to leathern thongs, but their vigilant enemy cut the ropes. The 
darkness of night could not avail. The foe was everywhere. At last, 
after several days of siege and torture by hunger and thirst, seven of the 
bravest broke through the circle of the enemy on a dark and stormy 
night, gained their canoes in the river below, and fled southward, hoping 
to get aid from their brethfen below. It was too late. Death came, and 
when too weak to resist, the summit of Le Rocher was the scene of asavage 
butchery, such as it had looked down upon years before when the relent- 
less Iroquois desolated the plain below. 

The traditions of this siege afid massacre were fresh in the minds of the 
Indians when the Anglo-Saxon came early in the nineteenth century. 
One old chief related the incidents to Judge Catur, of Ottawa, who, in a 
paper read before the Chicago Historical Society, gave his recollections of 
the interview, and vouchsafed its truthfulness. There can hardly be a 
doubt of its truth, and that the name ‘‘Starved Rock” perpetuates the 
sad tragedy. When Americans came to this part of the west, human 
bones lay whitening on the summit of the Rock, but no traces of a bury- 
ing ground existed. They were silent witnesses of the drama that now 
hovers like a veil over the Rock and all its surroundings. 
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One bright summer morning, a few years ago, I went down the river 
_ from Ottawa over the same current, and passed the same bluffs as that 
passed by the explorers over two centuries ago. It was but little after 
sunrise, and the glow of his rays overspread all the valley and bluffs, 
dispelling the shadows of the night. Alighting from my canoe at the 
western base of the Réck, I passed around its western side and ascended 
the pathway, now made broader, to the crest of the Rock. I went forward 
to the northern part and stopped and gazed about me. To the east, up 
the valley, lay the city of Ottawa I had left a few hours before, just awak- 
ening to the break of day. Beyond the bluff many beautiful homes of 
refinement clustered in the short foliage of the forest trees. A little 
further beyond the glistening thread of Fox River came out from among 
the hills and lost itself inthe bosom of the Illinois. Turning to the left and 
behind mie, I could see a vast extent of prairie, filled with the peaceful 
homes of a prosperous rural populace. The prairie extended down the 
Illinois, dotted everywhere with farm houses and their attendant 
buildings. 

Down the river, the towns of Sa Salle and Peru appeared in the morn- 
ing sun, whose windows flashed back innumerable lights, reflected from 
its ascending rays. An air railroad bridge spanned the river there, look- 
ing in the distance as if suspended in mid air, upheld by magic hand. 
While I gazed upon it, a railway train glided slowly over it and disap- 
peared in the valley below. Following the bluff on the opposite side of 
the river, I saw another train coming up the valley and watched it appear 
and disappear around the bluff points, or as it glided through the small 
tunnels in its course toward the north. Beyond the bluffs another prairie 
spread out in all the glories of a hazy summer morning in the west. At 
the foot of the bluffs lay the village of Utica, awakening with its daily 
toil. Its artesian wells threw jets of mineral water, which, falling on the 
rocks below, gave a peculiar low cadence, just discernible where I stood. 

The plains below, where the great town of the Illinois once teemed with 
Indian life, was now the home of the husbandman, now going to his 
daily toil. “How changed was all the scene.” Two centuries ago, naked 
savages alone enjoyed all this beauty. A daring white man came, occu- 
pied the citadel where I stand and gave to ita habitation and a name. 
He passed away and Indians again ruled the domain in idle, worthless 
ease. Their repose is short, for Indian vengeance is swift and sure, and 
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for the murder of one chieftain a tribe is exterminated, the place where- 
on I stand beholding their last throes of life. 

From their death and its attendant horrors, the Rock receives its name. 
And as I looked on the beautiful country and then on the lofty eminence 
whereon I stood, and turned to retrace my steps, I new that the name 
would last while man endured, and that to every traveler “Starved Rock” 


would be pointed out and its story told. 
A. A. GRAHAM. 





FRANCIS VIGO AND GEN. GEORGE ROGERS CLARK. 


In the year 1876 there was decided in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, a suit* based upon a claim which originated nearly one hundred 
years before. The facts well illustrate the history of western dominion 
and are interesting in the patriotism and long suffering of its hero. 

At the breaking out of the Revolutionary war the colony of Virginia 
claimed jurisdiction of Kentucky and the country northwest of the Ohio. 
The border settlers had suffered much from the Indians. This trouble had 
quieted, but the British contemplated such arming and use of their savage 
allies as threatened the destruction of all settlers west of the mountains. 
Major (afterwards General) George Rogers Clark lived in Kentucky and 
was the most able and eminént of the early heroes of the west. In 1776, 
he visited Virginia to meet the Legislature. He was too late, but he got 
the powder he wanted of the Governor (Patrick Henry) and the Executive 
Council. This was brought to Kentucky by way of Pittsburgh. The 
next two years were full of border depredations. Clark saw that the 
western British forts must be captured, and in January, 1778, he was in- 
structed by his State to attack Kaskaskia, in the southwestern part of 
what is now the State of Illinois. 

He captured Kaskaskia, Cahokia and Vincennes. These were old 
French towns surrendered with Quebec to the British in 1760. They 
were, by the way, in ‘‘Illinois County,” Virginia, that State having pro- 
vided that all its citizens who were or should be settled “on the western 





* The case is reported in 91, United States Supreme Court Reports, p. 442. The Clerk of the Court 
in that year furnished the writer with the printed record and arguments of counsel. 
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side of the Ohio” should be included in a distinct county, which should be 
called Illinois County. St.Louis, at that time,was an old town governed by 
Spain. The hero of our lawsuit, Colonel Francis Vigo,was a Spanish mer- 
chant there, who had a hearty sympathy with the Americans, and visited 
Clark at Kaskaskia. 

Colonel Clark received a communication from Captain Helms, whom he 
had left in command at Vincennes, stating that he was destitute. Clark 
could not send supplies, but he requested Vigo to go and procure them 
of the French inhabitants there, to whom he was well known. In the 
meantime Vincennes had been recaptured by the British and Indians, so 
that Vigo was taken prisoner. Though a Spanish subject, he was sus- 
pected of having too warm an interest in the American cause, and was 
told he might depart on condition that he would not do anything during 
the war injurious to the British. He finally pledged himself todo nothing 
on his way to St. Louis. He kept his promise sacredly, but immediately 
left St. Louis for Kaskaskia, and gave Colonel Clark full information of 
Vincennes. 

The French inhabitants of that place might be expected to favor the 
expedition. In fact, the inhabitants of Kaskaskia had themselves raised 
the American flag. But Clark was needy. The statement of facts in the 
case shows that ‘‘the soldiers were in a state of almost entire destitution, 
being ‘without clothing or means of subsistence.’’ They had the colonial 
money of Virginia. But the French had a very healthy dislike of an un- 
convertible currency, and would not take it. Clark would perhaps have 
been helpless, but Vigo cashed his drafts on the agent of Virginia at New 
Orleans. Vigo seems to have felt a very hearty sympathy with Amer- 
ica, and to have thoroughly committed himself and his fortune to the 
issue. He advanced some $12,000, in those days a large sum. The 
draft, which was the basis of the suit, was dated December 4, 1778, and 
was for $8,716.40 

On the fifth of February following Clark, with one hundred and 
seventy men, started for Vincennes. I cannot follow the details of 
this most romantic and heroic campaign. 

No statement of the sufferings of these hardy men could be more effec- 
tive than the simple daily record of the officers. We make but few 
extracts: : 


18th. (February 1779)—Spent day and night in the water to no purpose, for there was not one foot of 
dry land to be found, 
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19th,—Colonel Clark sent two men in the canoe down to meet the batteau with orders to come on 
day and night, that being our last hope and we starving, many of the men much cast down, particularly 
the volunteers. No provisions of any sort now two days. 

20th.—Camp very quiet, but hungry. Some almost in despair. Made canoes. 

21st.—Army over, but no dry land. Rain all this day, no provisions. 

22d.—Colonel Clark encourages his men, which gave them great spirits. Marched on in the water. 
Those that were weak and famished from so much fatigue went in the canoes. We came one league 
further to some sugar camps, where we stayed all night. Heard the evening and morning guns from 
the fort. No provisions yet. Lord help us. 

Next day they waded over Horse Shoe Plain, about four miles long, all 
covered with water breast high, when they caught a man hunting ducks. 
Governor Hamilton, commander at St. Vincent, had offered rewards for 
American scalps, and Clark was not disposed to grant many ‘‘honors.” 

He sent a letter by the duck-hunter to the inhabitants, desiring them 
to remain in their houses, as he was determined to take the post that 
night. Those that ‘‘are friends to the king will instantly repair to the 
fort and join the hair buyer general and fight like men.” Clark’s little 
army occupied the town that night, and there was some fighting. 

Next morning he ‘‘ordered’”’ Hamilton to surrender in terms so expres- 
sive of the intense feeling engendered by the Indian atrocities that I 
reproduce it: 

Siz: In order to save yourself from the impending storm that now threatens you, I order you imme- 
diately to surrender yourself, with all your garrison, stores, etc., etc. For if I am obliged to storm you 
_ may depend on such treatment as is justly due toa murderer. Beware of destroying stores of any kind, 
or any papers or letters that are in your possession, for, by heavens, if you do, there shall be no mercy 
shown you.” 

After further engagement Hamilton proposed a truce, which was de- 
clined and he surrendered at once. 

The immense consequences of this brief campaign, with few men and 
small means, are not easily realized. It gave the Americans possession 
of the main posts in the west, south of Detroit. When peace was made 
in 1783 with Great Britain, that nation desired the Ohio as a boundary, 
and many Americans would have favored such a concession, but the 
United States was in actual possession of the territory, and continued so. 

But our hero, Colonel Vigo, waits with his draft .upon New Orleans. 
It was not paid, and at the close of the war constituted a claim against 
the State of Virginia. 

The Congress of the Confederation, September 6, 1780, considered it 
‘tadvisable to press upon those States which can remove the embarrass- 
ments respecting the western country a liberal surrender of a portion of 
their territorial claims, since they cannot be possessed entire without en- 
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dangering the stability of the general Confederacy,” and it was ‘‘ear- 
nestly recommended to those States who have claims to the western 
country to pass such laws, and give their delegates in’ Congress such 
powers as may effectually remove the only obstacle to a final ratification 
of the articles of Confederation.” 

On the 20th of October, 1783, Virginia passed an act authorizing a con- 
veyance, which was made on the first of March, 1784, by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Samuel Hardy, Arthur Lee and James Monroe, then delegates from 
that State. One of the conditions was ‘‘that the necessary and reasonable 
expenses incurred by this State in subduing British posts or maintaining 
forts and garrisons within and for the defense, or in acquiring any part of 
the territory so ceded or relinquished, shall be fully reimbursed by the 
United States.” 

Several acts were passed in reference to claims, but no claims were to 
be allowed which had not been allowed by Virginia prior to the 24th of 
September, 1788. 

Colonel Vigo’s claim does not appear to have been presented to Vir- 
ginia prior to that date, nor to the United States within the not long time 
fixed for presentation. He lived far upon the frontier and perhaps did 
not know the need of it. 

In one of the papers in the case, General Gratiot relates that his father, 
having: claims against Virginia, went to New Orleans, thence to Havana, 
thence to North Carolina and Richmond as being safer than a more direct 
journey. He was engaged two or three years in getting his pay, and but 
for strong friends must have been a ruined man. He received but little 
money, negroes and tobacco at a high price, and a quantity of land 
esteemed not worth looking after. On returning to the Illinois country, 
Gratiot’s report caused the other creditors to lose heart. 

The western commissioners, in 1783, by their views, would not make 
claims very valuable. It was their opinion that bills drawn on the treasury 
of Virginia ought to be paid off according to the Illinois scale of om pavacdt 
tion, by which they were estimated at a small per cent. 

In Clark’s accounts in evidence, he credits in January, 1778, $1,143, 15 
for £1,200, Virginia currency; in May, 1779, $4,000, for £9,400 Virginia 
currency. 

Vigo’s bills were included in Clafk’s accounts, and a round allowance 
was made by the United States to Virginia of half a million dollars. 
Colonel Francis Vigo was born in Mondovi, in the kingdom of Sardinia, 
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in 1747. At an early age he enlisted in a Spanish regiment and accom- 
panied it to New Orleans. There he left the army and engaged in the 
Indian trade, settling a few years later in New Orleans. He is said to 
have been there connected in business with the Governor of Upper Louis- 
iana. So essential was his help to Colonel Clark that Judge Law, in his 
‘History of Vincennes,’ says the whole credit of the conquest belonged to 
two men, General George Rogers Clark and Colonel Francis Vigo. 

Besides the losses already mentioned, Vigo had taken Clark’s depreciated 
currency, which became valueless. Vigo settled in Vincennes, much 
crippled by his patriotic efforts, and continued there to see the forest he 
had rescued grow into a great country. 

He continued comparatively poor. He seems to have led a pure, 
patriotic life, and been much respected for his integrity, good character 
and sense. The original papers on file in the suit, says the attorney for 
the claimants, show that he possessed the esteem and confidence of Gen- 
eral Knox, the then secretary of war, General Anthony Wayne, and 
General Harrison, and that he subsequently performed valuable services 
to this country. As late as 1811, General Clark wrote him in the warmest 
terms of friendship, and favorable mention is made of the services he ren- 
dered to his adopted country by Judge Marshall in his ‘ Life of Washington,’ 
(vol. 3, p. 566), and by General Clark himself in his letter to Thomas 
* Jefferson, (‘Jefferson’s Works,’jvol. 1, p. 453). Judge Burnet, in his ‘Notes 
on the Northwestern Territory’, says Vigo voluntarily surrendered his 
property for the support of the regiment. 

At the hearing was produced a letter of General Harrison, who says in 
1834 that he had known him thirty-nine years; that while governor of In- 
diana he lived in the same town with him and on terms of the most inti- 
mate’ friendship. He declared Vigo ‘‘utterly incapable of misrepresenta- 
tion, however great his interest,” and that he was confident there ‘‘were 
more respectable persons in Indiana who would become the guarantors 
of his integrity than could be induced to for any other person.” ‘‘His 
whole life, as long as his circumstances were prosperous, was spent in acts 
of kindness and benevolence to individuals, and his public spirit and at- 
tachment to the institutions of our country were proverbial,” 

He continued to reside in Indiana until his death at Terre Haute, 
March 22, 1836. 

His claim was from time to time presented to Congress. Judge Bur- 
net himself had it in charge for a while. Seven times the House Com- 
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mittee reported in favor of it, and twice bills for its payment passed that 
House. In the Senate bills were reported providing for its payment. 

Finally, in 1872 an act passed both Houses referring it to the Court 
of Claims, in which court Archibald McKee and others, as his heirs, com- 
menced their proceedings upon the claim. In 1873 the court found in 
their favor. The United States took the case to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Justice Miller in the opinion very tersely and ably presents the 
history. 


. 
The claim of the State of Virginia to dominion over that region of country called the Territory north- 


west of the Ohio River, which is now filled with a population of many millions, and divided into five 
States of the Union, was not undisputed in the days when that State was a province of Great Britain. 
The French had numerous settlements there, and the government of Great Britain claimed both by the 
acquisition of Canada and by settlement a large part of that loosely defined country. They had their 
military posts there as well as peaceful villages. The Indians also denied all right of the Colony of 
Virginia to rule over them, and some of the most warlike tribes of that race were known to occupy, with 
claim of exclusive right, the largest part ot the country. During the ‘Revolutionary War, General George 
Rogers Clark, acting under a commission from the State of Virginia, fitted out a warlike expedition, and 
starting from the falls of the Ohio, now called Louisville, made his appearance suddenly before the mili- 
tary post of Kaskaskia, then held by the British, and captured it and several other posts, and in the 
course of one of the most romantic campaigns which the history of that region down to this day 
affords, effectually settled the right of Virginia to supremacy in that quarter. General Clark was not 
very vigorously supported by Virginia in this enterprise; for it occurred during the war of the Revolu- 
tion and that Commonwealth, as she now called herself, was engaged in more pressing affairs. 


The judge then reviews more in detail Vigo’s claims. Its general justice 
was mot disputed. 

The main question before the Supreme Court was whether the claimants 
should recover interest. It was allowed at five per cent., and the judg- 
ment was over fifty thousand dollars. 


C. C. BALDwIn. 
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Edward Tiffin was born in the city of Carlisle, England, June 19, 1766. 
His parents were in but moderate circumstances, and his uncle, Edward 
Parker, for whom he was named, assumed the care of his education, and 
he was fitted for the. study of medicine, which he entered upon at an 
early age; but before he had completed the course he embarked for this 
country with his parents and family, when barely eighteen years of age, 
and landed in New York. He proceeded to Philadelphia and followed the 
course of medical lectures in the University of Pennsylvania. He then 
rejoined his father’s family, who had settled in Charlestown, Berkeley 
County, Virginia, and began the practice of his profession when but 
twenty years of age. 

His thorough training brought him speedily into notice, and his success 
soon gave him a fine reputation and a lucrative practice. He is described 
by one who knew him well as “possessed of such buoyancy of spirit and 
sprightliness of temperament, pleasing manners and fine conversational 
powers, as made him the favorite in the gay and fashionable circles of old 
Berkeley.” 

In 1789 he married Mary, daughter of Robert Worthington and sister 
of Governor Worthington. She was a woman of fine culture, and is de- 
scribed by an eminent minister as ‘‘one of the most conscientious and 
heavenly-minded women he had ever met.’ With her he lived happily 
for nearly twenty years. 

In 1797 Dr. Tiffin and family, in company with Worthington, Lucas 
and others, came to Ohio, and settled in Chillicothe, then but recently 
laid out by General Massie. One great motive to the emigration of Tiffin 
and Worthington was the desire to take their slaves to the Northwest 
Territory and establish them in homes of their own, with every opportu- 
nity a free life could give them; nevertheless, both Tiffin and Worthing- 
ton, in the constitutional convention three years later, voted against the 
proposition to give the negro the ballot, as experience had convinced 
them that a generation or more of a life of freedom would be required to 
fit them for this highest right in the State. Tiffin was decidedly anti- 
slavery in his views, and while in the United States Senate voted against 
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a proposition to amend the ordinance in the sixth article so as to allow 
slavery to exist in the free territory for a limited period even. 

The country was a vast forest roamed by savages and wild beasts. The 
settlements were few but rapidly increasing. He selected a four acre lot 
at the upper end of the town and built the first house that was graced 
with a shingle roof. He continued the practice of medicine, and his 
high reputation brought him abundant patronage. An old friend says of 
his medical career that “he answered day and night, to the utmost of his 
ability, all professional calls, enduring often severe sufferings from the 
inclemency of the weather, in long and fatiguing rides over wretched 
roads, or by blazed paths, crossing swollen streams at dangerous fords, and 
with the full knowledge often that the patient was too poor to make him 
any remuneration.” ‘ 

As a surgeon and physician he stood in the front rank of the men 
of his time, and several instances are remembered that show how 
ready he was to employ the highest resources of his art under sudden 
emergencies. On one occasion, while distant from home, a terrible acci- 
dent made it necessary that an amputation of the leg should be made. 
The doctor was without instruments, yet he quickly contrived all that 
were necessary, performed the operation and saved the man’s life. 

Thus he was busily employed until the fall of 1799. But it is very evi- 
dent that his active mind was taking a wide range in affairs; for the people, 
recognizing in him abilities other than professional, called upon him to 
serve them as arepresentative in the Territorial Legislature, and thus his 
political life began. 

That body met in Cincinnati, September 18, 1799, when this great 
city was but a scattered collection of plain frame houses and log cabins, 
lying under the protection of Fort Washington. 

Judge Burnet says, in his letters to the Ohio Historical Society, of the 
Ross County delegation, that “they were not excelled in talent and 
energy by any other in the Territory. She selected her strongest men— 
Worthington, Tiffin, Findley and Langham, who were qualified to exert an 
influence in any deliberative body and they did not fail to employ it. 
They were natives of Virginia, except Mr. Tiffin, who was born in 
‘England, and, it was said, came to this country as surgeon’s mate in the 
army of General Burgoyne.” This statement has been commonly believed 
as an error, for Doctor Tiffin was but eleven years old when Burgoyne 
surrendered. 
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The best proof of Doctor Tiffin’s appreciation is shown in the fact 
that he was unanimously elected Speaker of the House and retained that 
position to the end of the Territorial government. 

He frequently took part in the debates, and encountered more especially 
Judge Sibley of Detroit, whom Judge Burnet describes as a well edu- 
cated and able lawyer, and possessed:of large powers of mind. Tiffin was 
an impassioned debater, while Sibley was very cool and deliberate in his 
arguments. Many years afterwards Mr. Sibley visited Governor Tiffin, 
and Mr. Samuel Williams, who was often present while they talked over 
the exciting scenes of their legislative career, says that Doctor Tiffin re- 
marked at one time, ‘‘In our debates, Mr. Sibley, I wished a thousand 
times that I could have the same calm, philosophic and imperturbable 
spirit which you possessed; I saw and felt the advantage it gaye you in 
debate,” ‘‘and I,” laughingly replied the judge, ‘‘well remember, doctor, 
how often I wished that I could infuse into my remarks the same ardor 
of feeling which you displayed in your speeches.” 

The desire to form a State government began to be developed at this 
time, and was warmly advocated by the Republican party, but was stren- 
uously opposed by the Federalists, the chief of whom’ was General St. 
Clair, the Territorial Governor. 

Previous to the agitation of this subject, St. Clair seemed to enjoy the 
confidence and good will of all parties; but his potent opposition to the 
scheme of a State government drew upon him the united and relentless 
opposition of the powerful party who favored it. The conflict was exceed- 
ingly bitter, and forms a notable chapter in the political history of the 
State. Tiffin, Worthington and Massie, of Ross, were perhaps the most 
conspicuous of the leaders of the State party. 

Judge Jacob Burnet, a distinguished actor in those scenes, supported 
St. Clair. In his ‘Notes and Letters,’ published in 1852, he says: ‘‘The 
efforts made to injure St. Clair’s character and weaken his influence were 
attributed by himself and friends to unworthy motives. Some alleged 
that the hostility of his opponents proceeded from a belief that it was 
necessary to prostrate him to accomplish their own political. views. But 
on calm review of those party conflicts, after a lapse of more than half a 
century; many circumstances over which the mantle of oblivion has been 
thrown might be uncovered, which would account for the conduct of the 
leaders of both parties, without ascribing to them more of self interest or 
less of honesty of purpose than falls to the lot of those who were not 
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called consistent politicians. Some part of the Governor’s conduct was 
condemned by his best friends, and was calculated to excite a warmth of 
feeling in his opponents which might have led upright men beyond the 
limits of moderation, and even of justice.” I introduce these dispassion- 
ate remarks of Judge Burnet to set at rest the unjust expressions of Wil- 
liam H. Smith, the editor of the ‘St. Clair Papers’ (published by Robert 
Clark & Co, , Cincinnati, 1882), who attributes Edward Tiffin’s ardent opposi- 
tion to St. Clair because he did not receive from the Governor ‘‘as many 
official favors as was requested and expected.” The editor cities no fact 
to sustain this assertion; nor can he; it is simply untrue; for there was 
no office in or near Chillicothe, above that of justice of the peace, within 
the Governor’s gift, and it cannot be supposed that Dr. Tiffin, whose pro- 
fessional services were in constant demand, would abandon his practice for 
so moderate a position as that. Besides, the history of Ohio indisputably 
shows that he was, soon after his arrival in the Territory, called by the 
election of the people to distinguished offices. He was successively 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, President of the Constitutional 
Convention, Governor of the new State for two terms without opposition, 
and lastly Senator in Congress. His brilliancy of mind and large studies 
of public law, referred to by General Washington in his letter introducing 
him to Governor St. Clair, led the people to call upon him to abandon his 
medical life and devote himself to statesmanship. The editor referred to, 
marking the final act of the change from the Territorial to the State gov- 
ernment, says: . 

‘‘ Vale Arthur St. Clair, Federalist, enter Edward Tiffin, Republican.” 

In the autumn of 1802, an election was held for delegates to a conven- 
tion to form the State constitution, and Tiffin, Worthington and Massie 
were elected from Ross County: 

The convention met in Chillicothe in November following, and Edward 
Tiffin was chosen President. Here his intelligence, fairness and readiness 
in decision, united to most courteous manners, elevated him so much in 
the estimation of that body of able men that he was brought forward at 
the conclusion of the proceedings as the candidate for Governor, and was 
elected in January, 1803, without opposition, getting 4,565 votes. In 
October, 1805, he was re-elected unanimously, receiving 4, 783 votes. He 
declined to be a candidate for a third term. 

His State papers are brief, but clear in their suggestions for the enact- 
ment of all those measures that would open roads, develope agricultural 
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and mineral resources, advance education, protect the frontiers and favor 
immigration. -The highest proof of his qualifications and administrative 
power is seen in his repeated unanimous elections. 

The most notable feature of his gubernatorial career was the arrest of 
the Burr-Blannerhasset expedition. In the latter part of 1806, Burr col- 
lected numerous boats and quantities of stores in the neighborhood of 
Blannerhasset’s island, below Marietta. Governor Tiffin learning that the 
expedition was ready to sail, dispatched a courier to the commander at 
Marietta and directed him to occupy a position below the island, where, 
with a field battery, they could command the channel. Burr, seeing that 
his plans were discovered and the impossibility of running the: blockade, 
abandoned the expedition and fled. 

The press of the eastern States lauded Governor Tiffin for his prompt 
and successful destruction of the nefarious scheme, and President Jeffer- 
son, in his letter to the Ohio Legislature, February 2, 1807, commends 
the Governor for his promptness and energy in destroying the expedition. 

At the expiration of his term of office in 1807, he was elected United 
States Senator and took his seat in December, his credentials being pre- 
sented by John Adams. 

The annals of Congress slfow that he was constantly in his place and 
was a member of important committees; indeéd, by a special vote of the 
Senate he was added to the Committee on Fortifications and Public 
Defenses. The war feeling was rising every day, stimulated by the 
aggressions of England, whose men-ofewar lay in Hampton Roads, and in 
fact patroled the lower Chesapeake searching our merchantmen for their 
seamen. 

While Senator, he procured the passage of many acts of great import- 
ance to Ohio. Appropriations were obtained for the improvement of the 
Ohio River, for surveys of public lands, new and successful plans for the 
transportation of the mails, and other benefits were secured through his 
influence and efforts which had a healthy effect upon the young and 
growing State. 

The death of his wife, in 1808, so overwhelmed Governor Tiffin that he 
determined to abandon public life, and therefore, at the close of the 
session, in March, 1809, he resigned. 

On his return to Ohio he settled on his farm and devoted himself to 
agriculture; but he was not allowed by his fellow citizens to give up a 
public career entirely, for at the fall election he was returned to the Leg- 
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islature and unanimously chosen Speaker of the House, and so he con- 
tinued to act for several following sessions. A former citizen of Chilli- 
cothe writes of him, that he gave great satisfaction as Speaker by his per- 
fect familiarity with its duties, and the promptness and correctness of his 
decision. 

In the meanwhile Governor Tiffin had resumed his practice and married 
again—Miss Mary Porter from Delaware, whose family had recently 
settled in Ross County. She was a woman of rare personal beauty, quiet 
manners and exemplary piety. 

During the first term of Mr. Madison’s administration Congress passed 
the act creating the office of Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
and Mr. Madison selected Governor Tiffin to take charge of this impor- 
tant department. The appointment was wholly unsolicited and unex- 
pected by him or any of his friends. The first intimation he had of his 
appointment was the receipt by mail of his commission, with a friendly 
letter from the President, and letters from Mr. Worthington and several 
old colleagues urging him to accept the position. The gratifying manner 
in which it was tendered determined him to do so, and in a few days he 
started on horseback for Washington—two weeks being required for the 
journey. 

The land affairs of the nation were in much confusion—the books, docu- 
ments, maps, etc., were scattered in various bureaus of the State, War 
and Treasury departments, and it required a great amount of perplexing 
labor to organize methodically the new department; but by the next 
meeting of Congress all was arranged, and Commissioner Tiffin made the 
first comprehensive and statistical report to Congress on the public lands 
—their quantity, location and probable future value to the Government. 
His labors in part are exhibited in the State papers. When the British 
army approached Washingtor in 1814, and orders were given to hurry off 
the public papers, Mr. Tiffin was the only one who, by prompt action carried 
all in his department to a place of safety. The other departments lost 
may valuable papers in the conflagration ordered by the British general. 

Nothing could wean Governor Tiffin from his Ohio home, and Mr. 
Madison gratified this wish of his heart by ordering an exchange of office 
with Josiah Meigs, who was then Surveyor-General of the west, with his 
office in Cincinnati. Mr. Meigs was appointed Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, and Governor Tiffin was made Surveyor General with 
the privilege of locating the office in Chillicothe. There he established 
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and continued at the head of it the remainder of Madison’s term, and 
through the succeeding administrations of Monroe and J. Q. Adams and 
into General Jackson’s until within a few weeks of his death, when Gen- 
eral Lytle, of Cincinnati, superseded him. He received his successor on 
his death bed and transferred to him his office, and died a few days there- 
after. : 

This office wasan important one, covering, as it{did, the management of 
the land interests and surveys of the vast northwest. Its complex duties 
had all been well performed, as is evidenced by the continuation of his 
appointment through several administrations for a period of fifteen years. 
He was ready, and immediately transferred to the Government several 
thousand dollars in his hands. No difficulty existed at the settlement and 
no question of his integrity was raised. 

Governor Tiffin was reared in the palewof the Church of England and 
after his removal to this country continued his relation to the same organ- 
ization, which still existed almost as the State Church of Virginia—for the 
American hierarchy had not yet been established. But the tory character 
of many ministers during the revolution, and the almost abandoned state 
of so many churches before the establishment of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, had so alienated the people from its communion that a great 
opportunity was offered for the propagation of the Methodist doctrines 
and usages. The unusual zeal and fervid manner of the new preachers 
excited universal attention, and great religious excitement and inquiry 
prevailed. That great Missionary Bishop, Francis Asbury, traveled far 
and wide in the States and Territories to the remotest settlements, preach- 
ing with great eloquence and power—organizing societies and consecrat- 
ing ministers. : 

With the society organized at Charlestown, Virginia, in 1790, Dr. Tif- 
fin and wife united, and very soon he was consecrated by Asbury as a lay 
preacher, and during all his subsequent political career continued to some 
extent to exercise the functions of that office. Upon his removal to 
Ohio he regularly performed ministerial duties amongst the new settle- 
ments. He did this intelligently and without ostentation, and his Catho- 
lic sentiments gave him the respect of all parties. When the Episcopal 
church in Chillicothe would be without a rector he was often called to 
read the service, and a sermon from some established collection. 

In the infancy of society, men of ability have often been called upon to 
perform very varied functions in civil and moral affairs. The statesman, 
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the warrior, the philosopher, have all acted the part of priests to the edifi- 
cation of communities and States, In the wild state of the frontiers at 
the beginning of this century the preservation of the religious sentiments 
of the people was as.much the duty of the leading men of the day as any 
other work they could perform whilst laying the foundations of the State, 
and this man, so distinguished in position and place in those times, was 
not ashamed to celebrate high religious services. 

The last years of his life were but little diversified by incident. He 
withdrew from the regular practice of medicine upon his appointment as 
commissioner in 1812; but after his return to Chillicothe, in 1814, he dis- 
pensed advice and medicine from his residence gratuitously to the poor, 
and to many of his former patients who still insisted upon consulting 
him, But his own health began to give way about 1820, and he suffered 
from a most distressing complaint. 

The necessity of so great a sufferer certainly required the use of reme- 
dies to alleviate his misery, and doubtless led to the gossip (if such there 
was) which Mr. Anderson, as a boy, heard, that he was an opium eater. 
_ Besides the prompt denial recently made by his daughter, Miss D. M. 
Tiffin, we fortunately have the statement of his physician in his latter 
days—the venerable Dr. David Wills, now of Zanesville, Ohio, who writes 
to me, February 19: ‘‘ His painful and irritating disease compelled him to 
take anodynes for relief; if other remedies failed he took laudanum, but 
I never. saw him stupid or dull from the effects of it. He was always 
cheerful when I visited him, though a great sufferer. * * When I saw 
Mr. Anderson’s communication I said to my wife and daughter (Mrs. 
Buckingham) that Mr. Anderson was mistaken, etc.” It is to be hoped 
that this is explicit enough to relieve the memory of Governor Tiffin from 
so grave a reproach. 

On Sabbath evening, August 9, 1829, in his old home in Chillicothe, jhe 
died. His faithful friend Williams says ‘‘that he had long been sensible of 
his approaching end, and contemplated the solemn event not only with 
calm. complacency, but with joyful anticipations of heavenly rest. He re- 
tained the full exercise of his reason to the last,and gently sank away.” 

In stature Dr. Tiffin was about five feet six inches high: . His head. was 
large, his face English in type; was full and florid with regular, prominent 
features. His countenance was expressive, especially when in animated 
conversation. He was particularly remarkable for the activity and quick- 
ness of his movements, and the prompt manner in which he discharged his 
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duties. Dr. Monnett used to say that what he could not do quickly he 
could not do at all. Nothing was put off for the morrow which could be 
accomplished to-day. ‘ 

As a public officer his accounts were kept with exactness and in readi- 
ness for settlement. Of the vast sums which passed through his hands, 
every dollar was so faithfully accounted for that his integrity has never 
been tainted with suspicion even. 

His own affairs were prudently managed, and he never suffered any 
worldly embarrassment. He lived well, and in harmony with the position 
he held in society, but always within his income. Jie was hospitable, and 
in the days of his health his mansion was the centre of a large and dis- 
tinguished acquaintance. 

Mr. Williams says: ‘‘ His benevolence to the poor was bounded only 
by his inability farther to relieve them. On several occasions, when he 
did not wish the recipients of his charity to know him as the giver, he 
employed me as his almoner. His known charity brought continued calls, 
and the wants of the sick and the poor always awakened his sympathies.” 

His home was a fine improvement for those times, and its garden and 
plants harmonized with the attractive features of that beautiful inland 
town. 

Governor Tiffin left his. widow and children in independent circum- 
stances. Mrs. Tiffin died in 1837. They left five children—four daughters 
andason. The latter, after graduating at college, chose his father’s pro- 
fession. On his way home from Paris, in 1853, where he had been 
engaged for two years in medical observations, he was killed by a railroad 
accident. Three of the daughters yet live. 

Politically, Governor Tiffin was of the Jeffersonian school, the old 
Republican party ; but for many years preceding his death, was not con- 
spicuous as a politician. He was an intimate friend of Mr. Madison. 

Thus, Mr. Editor, I have endeavored to present, in a brief form, the 
life of Edward Tiffin. I have drawn the information of it chiefly from 
the State papers of the Northwestern Territory, the notes and letters of 
Judge Burnet, the State papers of Ohio and the National Government; 
the annals of Congress; the narrative of the late Samuel Williams, Esq., 

of this city, who as his chief clerk in Washington and Chillicothe for 
seventeen years, knew him more intimately than any other man; the 
records of Methodist history; and the letter and publication in the Zanes- 
ville Zimes of Dr. David Wills, The language commendatory of the 
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Governor is always drawn from these sources, though quotation marks 
may not always be seen. 

Scattered here-and there in our primitive settlements a few venerable 
men and women are found, the remnant of a glorious race and an heroic 
age. The wild solitudes of nature, the wild animals they hunted, the 
savage men who disputed their settlement, the companions of their joys 
and sorrows—all are gone and they appear like strangers from distant 
lands. But what Ohio is to-day in her majestic strength; what are her 
extensive and varied benevolent institutions; what is her superb system 
of education ; what is the sublime patriotism that rallied her sons to the 
dread conflict, growing brighter and stronger to the end, giving the great 
names that shine brightest in the dark splendors of war; what she is in 
conspicuous statesmanship and in the vastness of her material forces and 
moral power, comes from the noble race of pioneers thus passing away. 

Crown their deeds with praise; crown their memory with gratitude; let 
their hardihood, labors, self-denial and deep piety excite their descendants 
and those who occupy the fields of their conquest, to emulate their 


courage, their toil and their public virtue. 
. C. G. Comzeys. 
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Joshua Stow, the writer of the following letter, was the commissary of 
the first surveying party of the Connecticut Land Company, in 1796. .He 
was born in Middlefield, Connecticut, April 22, 1782, and died there in 
1842. Hezekiah Rice, to whom the letter is addressed, married his sister 
Lydia, and the: letter is obtained from his niece, Mrs. Calvin Coe, .of 
Meriden, Conn. Mr. Stow was a prominent man in Connecticut. Asa. 
member of the constitutional convention he was the author of the article 
securing religious toleration. His advocacy of this clause was misrepre- 
sented in one of the newspapers of the day, and his religious character 
severely, attacked. With the same force of character which impelled him 
to advocate the amendment, he prosecuted the defamer and obtained a 
judgment. The case was tried in the Supreme Court of Connecticut, and 
is a leading one. It appeared that the State had, in 1816, passed an 
act. which he disapproved, making appropriations for certain religious 
sects. 

He was for several years a judge, was member of both branches of the 
legislature, and for over twenty years was postmaster at Middletown, Conn. 
He was a man of much intelligence, of decided opinions, and of great 
courage and force of character. His autograph here presented is from a 
license countersigned by him as U. S. Revenue Collector in 1813, issued 
to Samuel P. Lord, of East Haddam Landing, the original proprietor of a 
large share of that part of the city of Cleveland west of the Cuyahoga. 

It appears from Holley’s Journal that the day the letter was written 
Farmers Brother, Red Jacket, Little Billy and Green Grasshopper dined 
with the commissioners while a treaty was in progress with the Six 


Nations for territory east of the Cuyahoga : 
BUFFALO CREEK, June 23, 1876. 
Dear Sir; 

I left Whitestown in haste the time I came away. I have since written you a few lines from Genndejut, 
which doubtless are received before this time ; but having a little more leisure now I shall acquaint you 
more particularly of my journey. I left you, if I mistake not, on Saturday noon ; Sunday, went to Fort 
Stanwix ; on Monday got the boats over and made ready; Tuesday went on board and down Wood 
Creek and arrived at Oneida Lake about 11 o'clock at night, when we encamped on a low, bad piece of 
ground and slept little. Next morning had a fair wind through the lake—ran it in about five hours. We 
arrived at Three River Point, sun an hour high, at night. Next morning I went down to Oswego Falls, 
then left the boats, with orders to go down within three or four miles of the fort, and there stay until 
they heard from me. I went down to the fort and requested leave of the commander to pass, but was 
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refused. After saying all that was necessary I went on to the boats, and about midnight I called all 
hands up, in order to run the boats by the garrison ; but two of the hands refused to go, through fear of 
being taken by the guard. Upon this I-gave over and unloaded one boat, went down in the morning to 
the garrison, took a large number of hands down with me in the empty boat, came to at the fort and 
obtained leave to go w'th the empty boat to Niagara to the Governor, expecting he would give a pass 
for the two boats. We then went on outof sight of the fortand landed five hands, who had spied out 
the situation of the fort and river. I directed them to bring the other boats down in the night if the 
weather was favorable. They did so,and came within sight of our fires at Little Sodus,and were headed 
by a severe storm which arose about day-break. They strove hard to gain the hafbor, but in vain. 
They were all driven on shore and two boats were stove ; one went all to pieces, the other has been 
repaired. .No lives or loading were lost. . After securing the property I took one boat and went dn to 
the Genesee, where [ stayed until the others were brought on. _I then went with the three boats to Niag- 
ara, was treated very civilly by the officer commanding at the fort, went up to the landing and left the 
loading,and then we turned again to Genesee, took other loading and went on to Niagara for the second 
time, and from thence came here.. Arrived last night ; found all the Indians belonging to the Six. 
Nations assembled in council; the business of .our going has been explained to them and they have this 
day expressed their friendship to us, and are perfectly reconciled to our making the settlement. We 
have, therefore, nothing more to detain us, and I expect we shall set out to-morrow from here to the 
place called New Connecticut. I have enjoyed health since I left you, and have been very well enter- 
tained with my journey. There are great numbers of people going. It bids fair for a rapid settlement, 
. Yours in sincerity, 


In connection with Mr. Rice’s biography of General Moses Cleaveland 
elsewhere, the following hitherto unpublished document, commissioning 
him as captain of a company of sappers and miners in 1779, will be of 
special interest : ase 
The United States of America in Congress assembled. To Moses Cleveland, Esquire, Greeting : 

We, reposing especial trust and confidence in your patriotism, valor, conduct and fidelity, do by these 
presents constitute and appoint you to be a captain in the companies of sappers and miners in the Army 
of the United States, to take rank as such from the second day of August, 17 You aretherefore 
carefully and diligently to discharge the duty of a captain, by dete and performing all manner of things 
thereunto bel jonging. And we do strictly charge and require all officers and soldiers under your com- 
mand to be obedient to your commands as captain. And you are to observe and follow such orders and 
directions from time to time as you shall receive from this or a future Congress of the United States, or 
committee of Congress for that purpose appointed, a committee of the States, or commander-in-chief 
for the time being of the Army of the United States, or any other superior officer, according to the rules 
and discipline of war, in pursuauce of the trust reposedin you. This commission to continue in force 
until revoked by this or a future Congress, the committee of Congress before mentioned,.or a committee 
of the States. s 

Entered in the war office, and examined by the board. Attest. 

Witness: His Excellency Samuel Huntington, Esq., President of the Congress of the United States 
of America, at Philadelphia, the fourteenth day of February, 1780, and nike fourth year pats inde- 


: Sam, HunTIN , Presi 
BEN. STODDERT, Secretary of the Board of War. ras ss 
Captain Cleveland is hereby, at his own request, discharged from the service of the United States, 
: : By His Excellency’s command. 
New Windsor, June 7, 1781. ~ ‘TeucH TILGHMAN, Aid-de-Camp. ° 
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This Magazine will begin in its Febru- 
ary issue the publication of “ Notes and 
Criticisms on Unsettled Points in Early 
Western History,” a series of papers con- 
tributed by various learned writers and 
edited by Oscar W. Collet, of St. Louis, 
Mo. This series will likely continue 
through twelve numbers of the Magazine, 
and the papers will all be by able writers 
who have made Western History a subject 
of special study. It is expected that John 


G. Shea, certainly, and Francis Parkman, 
probably, will be among the contributors. 


Mr. Collet, the editor, possesses superior 
qualifications for his undertaking, having 
devoted years of hard study to Western 
History. This series of papers cannot 
fail to prove of more than ordinary interest 
and value, 


Thomas Carlyle, in 1834, in a letter to 
Emerson, says: “It is a part of my creed 
that the only poetry is history, could we 
tell it rigfit.” Most persons undervalue 
the importance of history and especially 
of local history. They look upon it as 
uninteresting, unnecessary and unimpor- 
tant. The fact is no greater service to 
posterity and to the future historian can 
be performed then that of collecting and 
publishing a faithful and accurate account 
of past events, even though they be of 
local significance only. The time is com- 
ing when these published records will be 
estimated at their true worth. They will 


form the materials, of priceless value, 
from which the historian of future times 
will tell the story of the lives and deeds 
of the men and women of to-day and of 
their ancestors. As the ocean is fed and 
nourished by mighty rivers, and these 
tivers by smaller streams and rivulets, so 
the great book of the future which will 
tell of the historic past will depend for its 
production upon many books of national 
history and biography; and these again 
upon vast libraries of local histories, 
pamphlets and magazines. The source of 
the mighty river on whose bosom float the 
ships of the world is often hard to find. It 
is hidden in the marshy swamp or lies 
concealed in the heart of the mighty 
glacier. So with the great book of history 
through whose pages courses the stream of 
human events. Its beginning is lost in 
the dim past whereof the record is uncer- 
tain. History “told right” ¢s poetry ; but 
it cannot be rightly told—that is fully, 
accurately and brilliantly told—unless the 
main events in the lives of those who were 
and who are the chief actors of their times 
are rescued from oblivion. 


The editorial we is held in greater 
reverence than it deserves. It is believed 
to express the verdict of an entire com- 
munity, when in fact it is most frequently 
the voice of a single unmistakable block- 
head. He who essays to speak for others 
as well as himself should remember that 
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he has undertaken a very difficult and 
delicate trust, for whose proper discharge 
accurate knowledge, a rare good judgment, 
a wise discretion, a broad charity and an 
honest purpose to serve truth and not to 
work injustice, are the leading essential 
requisites. No more impertinent creature 
exists than the average editor, who with 
information partial and one-sided, with 
judgment warped by party bias or religious 
prejudice, with neither a sound discretion 
nor a good conscience, employs the edi- 
torial we in presuming to voice an en- 
- lightened public opinion. An editor of 
this sort has usurped a place to which he 
has no proper and rightful claim. Men 
of intellectual and moral worth are not 
moved by the ravings of a narrow mind 
which finds vent in personal detraction, 
vituperation and abuse; and every editor 
will do well to remember that it is the 
approbation of men of intelligence and 
morality only that will prove of any real 
value to him. 


The most beautiful object in the 
world is a_ beautiful child, whom we 
have learned to love. The fascination 
comes not alone from grace of outline 
and grace of movement; from delicacy 
of color; from unconsciousness of self; 
but chiefly from innocency of life; from a 
thousand associations that have found a 
lodgment in the very sources of our being ; 
from qualities of mind and heart that 
furnish the highest delights of home and 
nourish the fondest hopes of age. 


Gen. C. W. Darling, Corresponding 
Secretary of The Oneida Historical So- 
. ciety during the past year, has been elected 
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a corresponding member of the following 
named historical societies in the United 
States: American Numismatic and Arch- 
ological Society, New York City; 
Buffalo Historical Society, N. Y.; Chau- 
tauqua Historical Society, N. Y.; Georgia 
Historical Society ; Virginia Historical 
Society; Maryland Historical Society ; 
Alabama Historical Society ; Linnean 
Historical Society, Pa., and New Haven 
Colony Historical Society, New Haven, 
Conn. 


{ 


Arthur St. Clair will always be honored as 
the first governor of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. He was appointed October 19, 1787, 
beginning his term July 15, 1788, and 
serving until the fall of 1802, a period of 
fourteen years, no insignificant interval 
of time in the early history‘ of the com- 
monwealth. He was governor of the 
great northwest, and his jurisdiction ex- 
tended over the vast region wherein 
are now embraced the great States 
of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and part of Minnesota. General 
St. Clair arrived at the mouth of the 
Muskingum, July 9, 1788, just three 
months after the arrival of the first perma- 
nent settlers upon Ohio soil. The little 
colony, numbering forty-seven persons, 
had sailed down the Ohio in the good 
ship Mayflower, a name presaging good 
omens, and had landed at Fort Harmar 
on the seventh day of April, of the year 
named. By them the coming of their 
governor was looked forward to as an 
event of transcendent importance. In 
their eyes he was a personage without ‘a 
superior, Great preparations were made 
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for receiving him with appropriate cere- 
monies, and welcoming him with befit- 
ting honors. The fourth day of July had 
been observed with demonstrations of joy 
as the anniversary of the country’s inde- 
pendence, and Judge Varnum, the orator 
of the day, had gpoken of the governor in 
these glowing words : 

We mutually lament that the absence of his ex- 
cellency will not permit us upon this joyous occasion 
to make those grateful assurances of sincere attach- 
ments, which bind us to him by the noblest motives 
that can animate an enlightened people. May he 
soon atrive. Thou gently flowing Ohio, whose sur- 
face, as conscious of thy unequaled majesty, re- 
flecteth no image but the grandeur of the impending 
heaven, bear him, oh bear him safely to this anx- 
ious spot! And thou beautiful, transparent Mus- 


kingum, swell at the moment of his approach, and 
reflect no object but of pleasure and delight ! 


This language, though grandiloquent, 


attests the high esteem and affection felt 
for Arthur St. Clair by the people whose 
ruler he was to be. Wednesday, July 9, 
1788, was the great day to which the little 
pioneer band looked forward with suchgreat 
expectancy. The signal gun was discharged 
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and their hero arrived. A salute of four- 
teen guns was fired in his honor as he 
stepped ashore. He was conducted to the 
fort where he was welcomed with a hearti- 
ness that must have given him the keenest 
pleasure. 


Henry A. Shepherd’s ‘ History of Ohio’ 
is nearly finished, and will be published, 
we are informed, by John C. Yorston & 
Co., of Cincinnati. It will be issued in 
parts, twenty in number, each containing 
forty-eight pages of letter-press, illustrated 
with a steel engraving as frontispiece, and 
first-class wood cuts throughout the text. 
Mr. Shepherd has given years of laborious 
investigation and research to this impor- 
tant historical work, and no doubt it will 
prove a solid and valuable contribution to 
Western History. 


Frederic Harrison criticises ‘Froude’s 
Life of Carlyle’ very sharply in the Janu- 
ary number of the North American Re« 
view. 
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In the December number of this Maga- 
zine, General C. W. Darling, in a com- 
munication addressed to the editor, gives 
an interesting description of the hiero- 
glyphics on two large rocks in the Susque- 
hanna River, near Safe Harbor, and says 
the existence of these rock inscriptions is 
not generally known. It may be of in- 
terest to many, as well as to Mr. Darling, 
to say that Colonel Whittlesey, President 
of the Western Reserve and Northern 
Ohio Historical Society, in 1878, published 
a very interesting and elaborate paper on 
“Rock Inscriptions in the United States, 
and Ancient Alphabets of Asia,” in which 
the rocks referred to by Mr. Darling, and 
their inscriptions are fully and accurately 
described and illustrated by means of 
facsimile engravings. These rocks were 
visited by Mr. L. C. Cordes of Harrisburg, 
Pa., in 1872, who made careful tracings 
of the hieroglyphic inscriptions found 
upon the rocks, and these tracings Colo- 
nel Whittlesey had photographed and 
engraved. 


*QUESTIONS OF HISTORY. 

1. Who has been called the Father of 
History ? 

2. What was Washington’s first military 
engagement ?—did he meet with success 
or defeat ? 

3. When and where was the first fort 
built on the Ohio?. 

4. Where were situated the following 





*Answers are requested. 


forts:—Fort Duquesne, Fort Pitt, Fort Mc- 
Intosh and Fort Necessity ? 

5. When did Ohio become a State? 

6. Who first settled on the soil of the 
Northwest Territory —the English or 
French ? . 


Tuesday, July 15, 1788, is a memorable 
day in western annals. On that day civil 
government was first established in the 
territory northwest of the Ohio. The 
governor made his public entry into 
the little village of Marietta, and was at- 
tended by James M. Varnum and Samuel 
H. Parsons, judges, and Winthrop Sar- 
gent, secretary, and was received by Gen- 
eral Rufus Putnam. The Ordinance of 
1787 was read to the people, whereupon 
the governor spoke as follows: 


From the Ordinance for the establishment of civil 
government in this quarter, that has been just now 
read, you have a proof, gentlemen, of the attention 
of Congress to the welfare of the citizens of the 
United States, how remote soever their situation 
may be. 

A good government, well administered, is the first 
of blessings to a people. Every thing desirable in 
life is thereby secured to them, and from the opera- 
tion of wholesome and equal laws the passions of 
men are restrained within due bounds; their actions 
receive a proper direction ; the virtues are cultivated, 
and the beautiful fabric of civilized life is reared and 
brought to perfection. 

The executive part of the administration of this 
government has been entrusted to me, and I am truly 
sensible of the importance of the trust, and how 
much depends upon the due execution of it to you, 
gentlemen, over whom it is to be immediately exer- 
cised, to your prosperity—perhaps to the whole 
community of America. Would to God I were 
more equal to the discharge of it! But my best 
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endeavors shall not be wanting to fulfill the desire 
and the expectations of Congress that you may find 
yourselves happy under it ; which is the surest way 
for me, at once, to meet their approbation, and to 
render it honorable to myself. Nor when I reflect 
upon the characters of the men under whose imme- 
diate influence and example this particular settle- 
ment, which will probably give a tone’to all that may 
succeed it, will be formed, have I much reason to 
fear a disappointment—men who duly weigh the 
importance to society of a strict attention to the 
duties of religion and morality, in whose bosoms the 
love of liberty and of order is a master passion; who 
respect the rights of mankind, and have sacrificed 
much to support them, and who are no strangers to 
the decencies and to the elegancies of polished life. 
I esteem it also a singular happiness to you and to 
me that the gentlemen appointed to the judicial de- 
partment are of such distinguished characters, and 
so well known to you. On the one side, the respect 
which is due to their station is secured, while, on the 
other, it will be yielded with the most perfect good- 
will, 

You will observe, gentlemen, that the system 
which has been formed for this country, and is now 
to take effect, is temporary only, suited to your in- 
fant situation, and to continue no longer than that 
state of infancy shall last. During that period, the 
judges, with my assistance, are to select from the 
codes of the mother States such laws as may be 
thought proper for you. This isa very important 
part of our duty, and will be attended to with the 
greatest care. But Congress have not intrusted this 
great business wholly to our prudence or discretion ; 
and here again you have a fresh proof of their 
paternal attention. We are bound to report to them 
all laws which shall be introduced? and they have 
reserved to themselves the power of annulling them, 
so that if any law not proper in itself, or not suited 
to your circumstances, either from our not seeing the 
whole extent of its operation, or any other circum- 
stances should be imposed, it will be immediately 
repealed. But with all the care and attention to 
your interest and happiness that can be taken, you 
have many difficulties to struggle with. The subdu- 
ing a new country, notwithstanding its natural 
advantages, is alone an arduous task—a task, how- 
ever, that patience and perseverance will surmount— 
and these virtues, so necessary in every situation, but 
peculiarly so in yours, you must resolve to exercise. 
Neither is the reducing a country from a state of 
nature to a state of civilization so irksome as it may 
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appear from a slight or superficial view; even very 
sensible pleasures attend it; the gradual progress of 
improvement fills the mind with delectable ideas ; 
vast forests converted into arable fields, and cities 
rising in places which were lately the habitations of 
wild beasts, give a pleasure something like that at- 
tendant on creation; if we can form an idea of it, 
the imagination is ravished, and a taste communi- 
cated of even the ‘‘joy of God to see a happy 
world.” 

The advantages, however, are not merely imagi- 
nary ; situated, as you are, in the most temperate 
climate, favored with the most fertile soil, surrounded 
by the noblest and most beautiful rivers, every por- 
tion of labor will meet its due reward. But you 
have upon your frontiers numbers of savages, and, 
too often, hostile nations. Against them it is neces- 
sary that you should be guarded, and the measures 
that may be thought proper for that-end, though 
they may a little interrupt your usual pursuits, I am 
certain will be cheerfully submitted to, One mode, 
however, I will at this time venture to recommend, 
which, as it is in every point of view the easiest and 
most eligible, so I am persuaded it will be attended 
with much success. Endeavor to cultivate a good 
understanding with the natives, without much 
familiarity, treat them on all occasions with kind- 
ness, and the strictest regard to justice; run not into 
their customs and habits, which is but too frequent 
with those who settle near them, but endeavor to 
induce*them to adopt yours. Prevent, by every 
means, that dreadful reproach, perhaps too justly 
brought by them against all the white people they 
have yet been acquainted with, that, professing the 
most holy and benevolent religion, they are unin- 
fluenced by its dictates and regardless of its pre- 
cepts. Such a conduct will produce on their part 
the utmost confidence; they will soon become sensi- 
ble of the superior advantages of a state of civiliza- 
tion ; they will gradually lose their present manner, 
and a way be opened for introducing amongst them 
the gospel of peace, and you be the happy instru- 
ments, in the hands of Providence, of bringing for- 
ward that time which will surely arrive, ‘‘ when all 
the nations of the earth shall become the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ.” 

The present situation of the country calls for at- 
tention in various places, and will necessarily induce 
frequent absence, both of the judges and myself, 
from this delightful spot; but at all times and places, 
as it is my indespensable duty, so it is very much my 
desire, to do every thing within the compass of my 
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power for the peace, good order, and perfect estab- 
lishment of the settlement ; and, as I look for not 
only a cheerful acquiescence in, and submission to, 
necessary measures, but a cordial co-operation, so I 
flatter myself.my well-meant endeavors will be ac- 
cepted in the spirit in which they are rendered, and 
our satisfaction will be mutual and complete. 


Of the killing of the Indians at the 
Salt Springs, in July of 1800, of which Mr. 
William Giddings, in a communication 
elsewhere published, makes mention, the 
late Leonard Case, wrote a very interest- 
ing account, which was published by the 
Historical Society in 1876. From Mr. 
Case’s account we condense as follows: 


The Indians encamped on the Salt Spring Run 
ravine, obtained whiskey and had a general drunken 
revel in which McMahon and some of the other 
whites joined. After the revel McMahon, leaving his 
wife and children in the Indian camp, went to 
Richard Storer, a neighbor, to tend his corn, where- 
upon the Indians treated her with great rudeness, 
finally threatening to kill her and her children, and 
compelling them to flee to Storer’s for protection. 
McMahon, with his wife, visited his Indian camp next 
day, and apparently adjusted the grievance in an 
amicable way. The wife was again left at camp, 
Mahon returning to his work. \The ill-treatment was 
renewed, and the wife again fled to Storer’s. The 

- husband then went to the cabin of the white settlers 
and told them his story, and asked for aid in settling 
the difficulty. A company of thirteen men and two 
boys was collected, who, under the leadership of 
Ephraim Quinby, each carrying his gun, marched 
within a short distance of the Indian camp, where 
they halted, and Mr. Quinby went forward to com- 
municate with the Indians and endeavored to settle 
the trouble peaceably. He enquired of Captain 
George, who spoke English, what the difficult? was 
between them and McMahon. George answered, 
‘Oh, Joe damn fool! The Indians don’t want to 
hurt him or his family. The whites drank up our 
whiskey and won't let us have any of theirs, and we 
were a little mad, but don’t care any more about it.” 
Quinby returned to bring his comrades, but met them 
approaching the camp. All halted when they met 
him but McMahon, who, followed by the two boys, 
strode on into camp. McMahon said to George, 
‘*Are you for peace or war? Yesterday you had your 
men, now I have mine.” George seized a tomahawk 
and was in the act of swinging it as if to sink it into 
MeMahon’s head when the latter sprang back, 
raised his rifle and shot him dead. e Indians 
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seized their rifles, fled behind trees for protection and 
aimed their weapons. Richard Storer seeing Spotted 
— or John Winslow, aiming as he supposed at 

im, threw his rifle into position and fired. At that 
moment Winslow squaw was endeavoring to screen 
hserelf and children behind the same tree with 
Winslow. The later’s hips were exposed, and 
Storer’s ball passed through them, breaking a boy’s 
arm, passing under the cords of a girl's neck, and 
gtazing the throat of the squaw. All was then con- 
fusion. The whites retreated at a quick pace to 
their homes, the Indians in another direction. It 
was to settle this difficulty that James Hillman and 
David Randall were chosen by the whites to restore 
peace with the Indians. 


The following is a list of the names of 
the Ohio pioneer settlers who arrived at 
the mouth of the Muskingum, April 7, 
1787: 

General Rufus Putnam, superintendent of the 
colony. 

Colonel Ebenezer Sproat, Major Anselm Tupper, 


and John Mathews, surveyors. 
Haffield White, steward and quartermaster. 


Captain Jonathan Devol. ervis Cutler 
“ i Samuel Cushing. 
Daniel Bushnell. 
Ebenezer Corry. 
Oliver Dodge. 
Isaac Dodge. 
Jabez Barlow. 


osiah Munroe. 
aniel Davis. 
Peregrine Foster. 
ethro Putnam. 
illiam Gray. 
Ezekiel Cooper. 


Phineas Coburn, 
David Wallace. 
Gilbert Devol, jr. 
Jonas Davis. 
Hezekiah Flint. 
cere Whitridge. 


njamin Griswold. 
Theophilus Leonard. 


William Miller. 
Josiah White. 
Henry Maxon. 
William Moulton. 
Benjamin Shaw. 


Allen Putnam. 
1 Wells. 
srael Danton. 


Samuel Felshaw. 


Amos Porter, jr. 


John Gardner. 


Elizur Kirtland. 
Joseph Lincoln. 
farl Sproat. 

Allen Devol. 

William Mason. 
Simeon Martin. 
Peletiah White. 


George Washington wrote from Mt. 
Vernon, June 19, 1788, to Richard Hen- 
derson, as follows of the little Ohio pio- 
neer company: 


No colony in America was ever settled under such 
favorable auspices as that which has just commenced 
at the Muskingum. Information, property, strength, 
will be its characteristics. I know many of the set- 
tlers, personally, and there never were men better 
calculated to promote the welfare of such a com- 
munity. If I was a young man, just preparing to 
begin the world, or if in advanced life and had a 
family to make a provision for, I know of no country 
where I should rather fix my habitation than in some 
part of the region for which the writer of the queries 
seems to have a predilection. 
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‘MONTCALM AND WOLFE.’ By Francis Parkman. 
Published in 2 vols. 514 and soz pp. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. , 1884. 

‘Montcalm and Wolfe,’ just issued from the press of 
Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, in two volumes, forms 
another and a very important contribution to the 
series of historical works of Francis Parkman. The 
period covered by this book is that which intervened 
between the treaty of Aix-la~Chapelle in 1748, and 
the Peace of Paris in 1763. Many topics of special 
interest to the student of western history are ably 
and lucidly treated by Mr. Parkman, who deservedly 
ranks second only to Mr. Bancroft among American 
Of these topics the following deserve 
The expedition of Céloron de 


historians. 
special mention : 


Bienville, in 1749, from Canada to the Alleghany, 
and down the Ohio to the mouth of the Miami, up 
that stream to the Indian village of the Miami con- 
federacy, Pickawillany, thence north to the Maumee, 


Lake Erie and Canada, a distance of three thousand 
miles, as estimated by Father Bonnecomp; the 
formation of the Ohio Company in 1750 to settle the 
Ohio country, an association of which two brothers 
of Washington were members ; the exploration of 
the country by Christopher Gist, George Croghan and 
Andrew Montrose ih that year; the influence over 
the Indians exerted in turn by Chabert de Joncaire, 
William Johnson and Abbé Piquet ; the expedition 
of Washington to the Alleghany in 1753 ; the build- 
ing of Fort Duquesne in the same year; Washing- 
ton's skirmish with Jumonville and the attack on 
Fort Necessity ; the defeat of Braddock. Mr. Park- 
man thus graphically introduces Washington : 

Officers from the fort went out to meet the strang- 
ers; and, wading through mud and sodden snow, 
they entered at the gate. On the next day the young 
leader of the party, with the help of an interpreter, 
for he spoke no French, had an interview with the 
commandant, and gave him a letter from Governor 
Dinwiddie. Saint-Pierre and the officer next in 
rank, who knew a little English, took it to another 
room to study it at their ease; and in it, all uncon- 
sciously, they read a name destined to stand one of 
the noblest in the annals of mankind ; for it intro- 
duced Major George Washington, Adjutant-General 
of the Virginia militia. 

Of Washington's first military achievement and 
the killing of Jumonville, which the French tried to 


make appear an unjustifiable act, Mr. Parkman says: 


Coolness of judgment, a profound sense of public 
duty, and a strong self-control, were even then the 
characteristics of Washington ; but he was scarcely 
twenty-two, was full of military ardor, and was ve- 
hement-and fiery by nature. Yet it is far from certain 
that, even when age and experience had ripened him, 
he would have forborne to act as he did, for there 
was every reason for believing that the designs of the 
French were hostile ; and though by passively wait- 
ing the event he would have thrown upon them the 
responsibility of striking the first blow, he would have 
exposed his small party to capture or destruction 
by giving them time to gain reinforcements from 
Fort Duquense. It was inevitable that the killing of 
Jumonville should be greeted in France by an out- 
cry of real or assumed horror ; but the Chevalier de 
Lévis, second in command to Montcalm, probably 
expresses the true opinion of Frenchmen best fitted 
t» judge when he calls it ‘‘a pretended assassination.” 
Judge it as we may, this obscure skirmish began the 
war that set the world on fire. 

Concerning Washington's defeat at Fort Necessity, 
we quote these few seniences : 

The defeat at Fort Necessity was doubly disas- 
trous to the English, since it was a new step and a 
long one towards the ruin of their interest with the 
Indians ; and when, in the next year, the smoulder- 
ing war broke into flame, nearly all the western 
tribes drew their scalping-knives for France. 

Villiers went back exultant to Fort Duquesne, 
burning on his way the buildings of Gist’s settlement 
and the storehouse at Redstone Creek. Not an 
English flag now waved beyond the Alleghanies. 


The Acadian tragedy is handled by Mr. Parkman 
with rare good judgement and a freedom from bias 
that is most pleasing. The removal of the French 
peasants, regarded as a war measure, is deemed a 
necessity, and yet it was ‘‘too harsh and indiscrimi- 
nate to be wholly justified.” 

The,death of Wolfe and Montcalm is narrated in 
one*df the most vivid and picturesque paragraphs 
that have come from Mr. Parkman's brilliant pen: 


It was towards ten o'clock when, from the high 
ground on the right of the line, Wolfe saw that the 
crisis was near. The French on the ridge had formed 
themselves into three bodies, regulars in the centre, 
regulars and Canadians on right and left. Two 
field-pieces, which had been dragged up the heights at 
Anse du Foulon, fired on them with grape-shot, and 
the troops, rising from the ground, prepared to re- 
ceive them. In a few moments more they were in 
motion. They came on rapidly, uttering loud shouts 
and firing as soon as they were withinrange. Their 
ranks, ill ordered at the best, were further confused 
by a number of Canadians who had mixed among 
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the regulars, and who, after hastily firing, threw 
themselves on the gro to reload. The British 
advanced a few rods; then halted and stood still. 
When the French were within forty paces the word 
of command rang out, and a crash of musketry an- 
swered all along the line. The volley was delivered 
with remarkable precision. In the battalions of the 
centre, which had suffered least from the enemy's 
builets, the simultaneous explosion was afterwards 
said by French officers to have sounded like a can- 
non-shot. Another volley followed, and then a fu- 
rious clattering fire that lasted but a minute or two. 
When the smoke rose, a miserable sight was 
revealed: the ground cumbered with dead and 
wounded, the advancing masses stopped short and 
turned into a frantic mob, shouting, cursing, gestic- 
ulating. The order was given to charge. Then 
over the field rose the British cheer, mixed with the 
fierce yell of the Highland slogan. Some of the 
corps pushed forward with the bayonet; some 
advanced firing. The clansmen drew their broad- 
swords and dashed on, keen and swift as blood- 
hounds. At the English right, though the attack- 
ing column was broken to pieces, a fire was still kept 
up, chiefly, it seems, by sharpshooters from the 
bushes and cornfields, where they had lain for an 
hour or more. Here Wolfe himself led the charge, 
at the head of the Louisbourg grenadiers. A shot 
shattered his wrist. He wrapped his handkerchief 
about it andkept on. Another shot struck him, and 
he still advanced, when a third lodged in his breast. 
He staggered, and sat on the ground. Lieutenant 
Brown, of the grenadiers, one Henderson, a volun- 
teer in the same company, and a private soldier, 
aided by an officer of artillery who ran to join them, 
carried him in their arms to the rear. He begged 
them to lay him down. They did so, and asked if 
he would’ have a surgeon. ‘' There's no need,” he 
answered ; ‘‘it's all over with me,” A moment after, 
one of them cried out: ‘‘ They run; see how they 
run!” ‘Who run?” Wolfe demanded, like a 
man roused from sleep. _ ‘‘ The enemy, sir. Egad, 
they give way everywhere!'’ ‘Go, one of you, to 
Colonel Burton,” returned the dying man; “tell 
him to march Webb’s regiment down to Charles 
River, to cut off their retreat from the bridge.” 
Then, turning on his side, he murmured, ‘‘ Now, 
God be praised, I will die in peace!” and in a few 
moments his gallant soul had fled. 

Montcalm, still on horseback, was born with the 
tide of fugitives towards thetown. As he approached 
the walls a shot passed through his body. He kept 
his seat ; two soldiers supported him, one on each 
side, and led his horse through the St. Louis gate. 
On the open space within, among the excited crowd, 
were several women, drawn, no doubt, by eagerness 
to know the result of the fight. One of them recog- 
nized him, saw the streaming blood, and shrieked, 
“O mon Dieu! mon Dieu! le Marquis est tue!" 
‘It's nothing, it’s nothing,” replied the death-sticken 
man ; ‘‘don’t be troubled for me, my good friends.” 
(‘‘Ce n'est rien, ce n'est rien; ne vous affliges pas 
pour moi, mez bonnes amies.” ) 


The opening chapters of three serial stories— 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s ‘‘ Prophet of the Great 
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Smoky Mountains,” Sarah Orne Jewett’s ‘‘ A Marsh 
Island,” and Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘A Country Gentle- 
man’’— render the Atlantic for January a remarka- 
ble number. The scene of Mr. Craddock's story is 
laid among the Tennessee mountains—a locality 
which he has already described in short stories which 
have attracted much attention. Miss Jewett has 
never been more felicitous than when describing the 
dwellers in a Marsh Island and their guest. As for 
Mrs. Oliphant, her pictures of English family life 
are always charming, and her story opens in a man- 
ner worthy of her great reputation. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes begins a series of papers (to be continued 
throughout the year) entitled ““A New Portfolio,” 
and the first number is full of the oldtime charm, 
wit, pathos and other delightful qualities of the 
genial Autocrat. Articles of literary interest are a 
thoughtful study of “ Childhood in Greek and Rom- 
an Literature,” by Horace E. Scudder; ‘‘ Madame 
Mohl, her Salon’ and her Friends,” by Kathleen 
O'Meara, and a paper of curious interest by Richard 
Grant White on ‘‘The H Malady in England.” 
Two pictures of New England life—‘‘A Salem Dame- 
School,” and ‘‘ Winter Days,” being seelctions from 
Thoreau's Journal, are of interest ; and these with a 
short story by Frank R: Stockton ; critiques on Ved- 
der’s drawings to Omar Khayyam's Rubaiyat, Ver- 
non Lee's ‘‘Euphorion,” and other notable books ; 
poetry of a Christmas character, and the usual Con- 
tributors' Club complete a number brimming over 
with good things. Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 


THE JANUARY CENTURY.--The Century for Jan- 
uary presents a (literally) crowded table of contents, 
both the body and the departments showing a wide 
range of topics. 

Chief among these, in timeliness, is the status of 
the negro at the South, which Mr. George W. Cable 
treats with much plainness of speech and much sug- 
gestiveness in a paper entitled ‘‘The Freedman’s 
Case in Equity,”” which is likely to attract attention 
and give rise to discussion North and South. The 
same theme is touched upon, less directly, in an 
editorial article, ‘‘A Grave Responsibility,” and in 


an “ Open Letter” from ‘‘A Southern Democrat.” 


Another subject of wide interest is treated helpfully 
by Washington Gladden, under the head of ‘‘Chris- 
tianity and Popular Amusements,” the writer sup- 
plementing his own suggestions with an account and 
commendation of an experiment on the part of the 
Cleveland Educational Bureau to supply wholesome 
entertainment to workingmen. Other practical 
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topics briefly handled are ‘‘ The Trouble with the 
Stage,” .‘‘ The Degradation of Politics,” ‘ Co-oper- 
ative Studies,” ‘‘ Political Work for Young Men,” 
“The Recent Legal Tender Decision,’’ ‘‘ Women's 
Clubs,” ‘‘ The Newspaper and the Organ.” 

The fiction consists of a short sketch by Mark 
Twain, ‘‘Jim’s Investment’s and King Sollermun,” 
illustrated by Kemble; ‘‘Orpiment & Gamboge,” a 
one-part tale of studio life by ‘‘Ivory Black,” with 
drawings by Rogers; the second third of Miss 
Litchfield’s ‘‘ Knight of the Black Forest,” with a 
picture of one of her American girls by Mrs. Foote ; 
and the third part of Mr. Howell's new novel, ‘‘The 
Rise of Silas Lapham,” in which Tom Corey comes 
to an understanding with Colonel Lapham. Mr. 
Howells having been criticised for an anachronism 
in the opening part of this story, takes occasion, in 
an Open Letter, to give his views as to the latitude 
permissible to an author in such matters. 

The first of the illustrated papers is a continua- 
tion of Mrs. M. G. Van Rensselaer’s papers on 
Recent Architecture in America, the principles of 
church building being now under review. _ The illus- 
trations are chiefly of some of the notable edifices 
of New England, and include three views of the 
now famous Trinity Church, Boston. A portrait of 
Edward Everett Hale, engraved by T. Johnson, is 
the frontispiece of the number, and is accompanied 
by a sketch of this popular writer by Wm. Sloane 
Kennedy. ‘‘The making of a Museum” is the 
title of a paper by Ernest Ingersoll, with a number 
of pictures, setting forth the comprehensive plans of 
arrangement and classification employed at the 
National Museum at Washington. A poem by John 
Vance Cheney, telling the Indian legend of ‘‘ How 
Squire Coyote brought Fire to the Cahrocs,”’ is illus- 
trated uniquely from clay sketches in bas-telief, by 
George D. Brush. Eugene V. Smalley writes of the 
“‘Kalispel Country,” a portion of northwestern 
Montana, recently yisited by him in the interest of 
The Century. 

Of the papers on the Civil War there are two, both 
dealing with the Western gun-boats: one by Cap- 
tain James B. Eads, who built them ; and the other 
by Rear-Admiral Walke, descriptive of their opera- 
tions at Belmont, Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, Island 
No. 10, Fort Pillow, and Memphis—covering, in 
short, the opening of the upper Mississippi. Admiral 
Walke participated actively in all these engagements, 
and a number of the cuts are from his contemporan- 


eous sketches. A large portrait of Admiral Foote is 
given, and smaller ones of Generals Tilgham and 
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Mackall of the Confederate service. The February 
number will contain Geperal Grant's paper on 
Shiloh, together with supplementary material de- 
scribing the battle from the Confederate point of 
view. 


_In remarkable scope, great variety, extraordinary 
interest and permanent value, the contributions 
secured for the Christmas number of The ‘Current 
(December 20) undoubtedly surpass the previous 
achievements of any perodical. They comprise 
papers upon nearly -every known aspect and 
phase of the Christmas tide in all portions of 
the civilized globe, and the contributions are from 
between thirty and forty of the most eminent writers 
of the United States, Canada and Europe. 


HISTORICAL RESEARCHES IN WESTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA, chiefly Catholic, edited by Rev. A. A. 
Lambing, M. A., and published quarterly, is a valua- 
ble contribution to western annals. The editor 
evinces great devotion to his work, and gives evi- 
dence of being thorough and painstaking in his 
research. We trust he will receive substantial en- 
couragement ; for such undertakings as his, when 
faithfully prosecuted, cannot be too highly esteemed 
or too liberally aided. 


‘ RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY YEARS’ with appen- 
dices, by S. C. Jennings, D. D., of the Presby- 
tery of Pittsburgh, Vanceport, Pa.: J. Dillom & 
Son, 1884. 

This little book has much to interest those who 
may wish to add to their knowledge of the lively 
struggle and subsequent growth of the Presbyterian 
Church in Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio. 
It has for its frontispiece a fine steel portrait of the 
author, engraved by John Sartain, Philadelphia. 


MARYLAND: The History of a Palatinate [Amer- 


By William Hand Browne. 


ican Commonwealth, 
ifflin & Co., 1884. pp. 292. 


Boston : Houghton, 

12 mo. 

There are some features of the early history of 
Maryland that possess an interest unsurpassed by 
that of the early history of any other commonwealth. 
The investiture of the proprietorship in a single 
individual; the manner in which the owner exercised 
rights which had made him a feudal lord; his relation 
to religious toleration ; his firm and decisive dealing 
with the Jesuits ; his controversies with Clairborne ; 
his wisdom in entrusting largely the making of laws 
to his colonists ; the gradual growth of popular self- 
government, and its encroachment upon the feudal 
jurisdiction of the proprietary—these are some of 
the striking features of Maryland's early colonial 
history, which Mr. Browne has portrayed with much 
interest and clearness. No student of history can 
well afford to be without this admirable little book 
on the early history of Maryland. 
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To the Editor of the MaGazinE oF WEst- 

ERN HIsTORY: 

Dear S1R:—The following incidents ‘in 
the life of David Randall, one of the ear- 
liest Ohio settlers, may be of interest. He 
was a resident of Marietta prior to 1800, 
at which time he settled at Youngstown, 
Ohio. He understood well the Indian 
character, and his treatment of the red 
man was uniformly kind and humane. 
He was often employed as peacemaker be- 
tween the white men and the Indians, one 
of these occasions being of especial interest. 
In 1800, Joseph McMahon and Richard 
Storer shot and killed, near Salt Springs, 


now Mahoning County, an Indian chief 
named Tuscaro, or Spotted George, and 
a half-breed, James Jameson, and woun- 
ded a squaw and papoose. The Indians: 
were greatly incensed and threatened re- 


venge. Captain Randall and a Mr. Hill. 
man were sent to the Indian camp to 
pacify them, considered a necessary but 
an extremely perilous undertaking. They 
went unarmed and were coldly received; 
but with presents and a promise that the 
guilty men should be punished, they suc- 
ceeded in averting a threatened attack 
upon the whites. The promise was not 
made good, though not through any fault 
of David Randall. Storer ran away from 
justice, and McMahon, the first. criminal 
tried in Trumbull County, was acquitted 


on the ground of self defense and justifiable’ 


homicide. David Randall was a man of 
fine form and great strength, about six feet 
tall and stoutly formed. I have often 


looked upon him, in my boyhood days, 
with a feeling of reverence for his manly 


strength. 
WILLIAM GIDDINGS. 
Cleveland, O. 


To the Editor of the MaGAzINE OF WESsT- 

ERN HIsTory. 

Dear Sir :—Announcement was made 
in the Utica Herald of the roth instant, 
that the forty-eighth Congress had passed 
the French spoliation claims bill. In 
consideration of the honor, the honesty, 
the reputation and the glory of our coun- 
try, this subject deserves attention, as 
the greater portion of the surviving heirs 
are helpless widows and orphans. The 
argument in favor of the passage of the 
bill for the relief of our citizens, who suf- 
fered from French spoliations on the 
commerce between the 1st of January, 
1792, and July 3, 1801, is strong. 
Thomas Jefferson says in a letter written 
at Philadelphia, August 27, 1793, as 
follows: 


Complaints having been made to the Government 
of the United States of some instances of unjustifi- 
able vexations and spoliations committed on our 
merchant vessels by the privateers of the powers 
at war, and it being possible that other instances 
may have happened of which no information has 
been given to the Government, I haveit in charge 
from the President (Washington) to assure the 
merchants of the United States concerned in foreign 
commerce or navigation, that due attention will be 
paid to any injuries they may suffer ox: the high 
seas, or in foreign countries, contrary to the law of 
nations, or to existing treaties; and that on their 
forwarding hither well authenticated evidence of the 
same, proper proceedings will be adopted for their 
relief. Information will be freely received, either 
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from the individuals aggrieved, or from any associa- 
tion of merchants who will be pleased to take the 
trouble of giving it, in a case so interesting to them- 
selves and their country. 
I have the honor to be, gentlemen, 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

This proffer of aid, without limit or 
duration, has never been repealed or modi- 
fied, and had direct and exclusive refer- 
ence to the capture of American vessels 
made by the cruisers of England and 
France, then at open war with each other, 
and each of them lawlessly capturing 
American vessels indiscriminately. The 
sufferers readily accepted said overture 
of aid, and hastened the evidence of their 
losses to the Department of State, and the 
same was forwarded by it to the respective 
British and French governments for col- 
lection. The evidence so forwarded to 
England was prosecuted with success, 
and an indemnity obtained of about eleven 
millions of dollars, which sum was paid 
over to the sufferers of that class. The 
evidence forwarded to France, being in 
amount equal to that forwarded to Eng- 
land, there resulted nothing for the claim 
ants beyond a full, free, undisputed and 
acknowledged responsibility for said cap- 
tures, and that government tendered re- 


_peated proposals for their eventual payment 


which however were ineffectual. On the 
other hand, France set up a national polit- 
ical and pecuniary claim due to her by 
the United States, having relation to cer- 
tain treaties of 1778. The United States 
having determined to rid themselves from 
said dangerous treaties at whatever cost— 
and the French government with equal 
firmness determined on their continued 
operations—there resulted a deadlock ‘of 
claim and counter-claim. Finally the 


French government proposed to offset 
these respective claims against each other, 
viz.: the private property of our citizens 
for captured vessels on the one hand, and 
the national claim of France against the 
United States on the other hand, by a 
formal, reciprocal renunciation of them — 
on both sides, which was accepted by the 
Senate and promulgated by the President 
at the ‘convention with France on the 31st 
of July, 1801. By this inestimable bar- 
gain and sale of the spoliation claims, 
other imposing measures and efforts 
having failed, the United States not only 
paid ‘their public debt and liabilities to 
France with the private property of 
their citizens, but also obtained invaluable 
abrogation in perpetuity of the onerous 
and dangerous treaties of 1778, which 
gave to France the exclusive use of our 
ports for her vessels of war and their 
prizes, our guarantee of her islands, and 
our pledge to make common cause with 
her in war. The proprietors of this pri- 
vate property, so wisely and beneficially 
applied to the public use, now ask of their 
paternal government that the <all-control- 
ling, sacred, constitutional provision in 
their behalf may be enforced for their 
relief, and thus redeem the pledged faith 
of their government. Records show that 
more than fifteen hundred American ves- 
sels were so captured by the French; and 
their probable value is estimated at ten 
millions of dollars. This plain statement 
of the case was presented by Mr. Can- 
sten to Hon. Simon Cameron, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, January 15, 1872, and it yet re- 
mains for the Senate to take action upon 


ace N. Y. C. W, Dar.ine. 
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Cuicaco Historica, Society.—The 
annual meeting of this Society was held 
in its hall, 140-42 Dearborn Avenue, on 
November 18, 1884, Hon. E. B. Wash- 
burne occupying the chair. Judge Skinner, 
on behalf of the committee to prepare a 
memorial notice of the late E. C. Larned, 
a member of the Society, asked for a post- 
ponement till next meeting, which was 
granted. The librarian, Albert D. Hager, 
in behalf of Mrs. William Hickling, pre 


sented to the Society a painted portrait of 


her husband, who was, at the time of his 
decease, a vice-president of this Society. 
The librarian reported the accession of 
198 books since the meeting in October. 
These added to former accessions make a 
total of 9,315 bound books, and 30,856 
pamphlets and bound books in the library. 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year, viz: Hon. E. B. Wash- 
burne, President; General Alexander C. 
McClurg and General George W. Smith, 
Vice-Presidents; Albert D. Hager, Secre- 
tary and Librarian; Edwin H. Sheldon 
and W. K. Ackerman, members of the 
Executive Committee. The following 
persons were elected members of the So- 
ciety, viz: Edward T. Blair, John V. 
Farwell, jr., Robert Hall McCormick, 


treasurer showed that there was a balance 
of $830.16 in the treasury belonging to 


the general fund. The Executive Com- 
mittee reported that the Lucretia Pond 
fund.of $13,500 and the Jonathan Burr 
fund of $2,000 were safely invested, and 
the income was being used in the purchase 


of books. 
A. D. Hacer, Sec. 





OneEIpa AstoricaL Society.—A reg- 
ular meeting of The Oneida Historical 
Society was held November 24, in Li- 
brary hall, Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, Vice- 
Presidenf, in the chair. The President, 
Hon. Horatio Seymour, being absent, 
Judge D. E. Wager of Rome, read a paper 
on Fort Stanwix and the other forts of 
Rome. After the reading of the paper 
the Society proceeded to its routine busi- 
ness, viz.: election of members, presentation 
of bills, material, etc. On motion of Dr. 
Bagg, the committee on publication was 
authorized and instructed to publish at 
once a volume of about 250 pages, and it 
is expected that the same will soon be in 
print, and appropriately distributed among 
the members, and the active historical 
societies in the United States, to whom 


annual members; Mrs. M. M. Donahue, -this Society has been indebted for many 


associate member; and William B. Ish- 
am, of New York and J. H. Beers, cor- 
responding members. The report of the 


valuable publications during the year just 
ending. The next meeting is fixed for 
Tuesday, January 13, 1885. 





